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ORRALLING  the  Critics. — Another 
good  thing  about  the  Chicago  prin¬ 
cipals  is  the  promptness  with  which 
any  criticism  on  the  schools  is  met  by  an 
invitation  to  produce  the  evidence.  Some 
years  ago  when  Colonel  Michael  Friedsam 
made  an  address  regarding  the  New  York 
City  public  schools’  output,  the  New  York 
papers  and  the  Associated  Press  spread 
broadcast  over  America  allegations  that  the 
public-school  graduates  could  neither  read, 
nor  write,  nor  cipher.  The  amazing  cir¬ 
cumstance  following  this  was,  that  although 
every  superintendent  and  most  of  the 
principals  knew  of  schools  whose  children 
were  every  day  confuting  such  a  charge, 
not  a  single  newspaper  carried  any  challenge 
from  any  principal  to  “come  and  see.” 
The  Chicago  schoolmasters  do  not  even  wait 
for  criticism ;  they  invite  it.  To  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  every  principal 
voluntarily  submitted  his  school  for  a 
“visitation.”  The  Association,  the  largest 
business  men’s  club  in  the  city,  selected 
eight  citizens,  each  of  whom  spent  a  session 
in  a  school  selected  by  himself.  These 
men  appraised  the  organization  of  the 
schools;  tested  classes  in  arithmetic,  reading, 
conversation,  spelling,  writing,  fire  drills, 
cleanliness,  manners,  citizenship  training, 
and  in  other  things.  They  wrote  out  the 
results  of  their  appraisal;  the  principals  made 
no  objection  to  the  printing  and  distribution 
of  the  findings. 

Sampling  Day. — A  unique  enterprise  of 
a  similar  character  was  put  through  on  a 
recent  Saturday  morning.  It  was  called 


“Chicago  Citizens’  Sampling  Day  of  the 
Public  Schools.”  The  audience  was  com¬ 
posed  of  only  the  three  hundred  and  two 
school  principals  of  the  system.  The  printed 
explanation  in  the  hands  of  each  said: 

“Here,  now,  are  children  selected  by 
lot  from  schools  chosen  haphazard.  An 
assortment  of  citizens  who  admit  them¬ 
selves  to  be  of  average  intelligence  has 
proposed  a  series  of  tasks  which  eight  years 
of  schooling  are  thought  to  have  enabled 
these  youngsters  to  perform.  From  this 
we  may  learn  much,  both  as  to  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  some  citizens  and  as  to  the 
abilities  of  some  children.  It  is  not  a 
show-ofF.  Some  parts  of  it  are,  to  the 
audience,  dull.  But,  the  spectators  being 
all  school-managers,  you  are  sure  to  learn 
much  of  value  by  observing  how  your 
human  output  meets  requirements,  proposed 
by  your  customers. 

“No  rehearsal.  Whenever  you  invite  the 
public  to  a  school  exercise,  consideration 
for  your  audience  leads  you  carefully  to 
prepare  your  programme.  The  public  is 
not  here  present.  This  is  a  clinic  not  an 
exhibition. 

“Applause.  Competition,  reward,  dis¬ 
play  are  decidedly  out  of  place  in  this 
experiment.  Please  do  not,  by  hand-clap¬ 
ping,  make  a  show  of  any  child,  (or  adult.)” 

There  were  two  dozen  kinds  of  sampling  of 
the  public-school  output,  each  test  sponsored 
by  a  Chicago  citizen,  not  a  school  man. 
The  Woman’s  City  Club,  the  Men’s  City 
Club,  the  Union  League  Club,  the  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Commerce,  and  the  Chicago  Post- 
office,  each  sent  an  appraiser  to  pronounce 
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upon  the  quality  of  the  work  done.  The 
specimens  “to  be  sampled”  consisted  of 
thirty  children  selected  by  lot  from  the 
finishing  grade  of  thirty  schools,  which  had 
also  been  selected  by  lot,  the  principals 
of  these  schools  volunteering  to  enter  their 
selected  children  for  the  tests.  These 
youngsters  each  bore  a  designating  number, 
but  their  schools,  their  teachers,  their 
principals  were  not  indicated  or  generally 
known.  The  first  test  was  that  proposed 
by  Mr.  Elmer  T.  Stevens  of  Charles  A. 
Stevens  and  Bros.,  General  Merchants: 
“The  community  expects  the  public-school 
output  to  have  clean  clothes,  clean  teeth, 
clean  hair,  and  clean  skin.”  A  corps  of 
physical  training  experts  and  physicians 
examined  each  child,  and  gave  him  a  rating 
the  average  for  the  entire  group  being 
announced  to  the  spectators.  On  a  very 
strict  count,  the  average  percentage,  count¬ 
ing  one  hundred  as  perfect,  was  seventy-five. 

For  attention  and  judgment  on  a  propo¬ 
sition  of  William  R.  Dawxs  that  “a  public 
school  graduate  should  be  able  to  select 
and  discuss  the  essentials  of  a  speech,” 
Mr.  John  W.  Ogren  addressed  the  audience 
on  the  subject:  “What  the  Public  Expects 
of  its  Schools.”  Different  children,  selected 
by  lot,  then  came  forward  and  told  the 
audience  what  each  thought  the  speaker  had 
said  that  was  most  worth  saying. 

After  this  the  youngsters  were  put  through 
a  business  problem  in  arithmetic,  a  repair 
job  to  test  their  ability  to  handle  common 
tools,  and  a  piece  of  sewing  (required  only 
of  the  girls).  Then  came  the  literary  test 
devised  by  Mr.  Keith  Preston,  who  runs  a 
column  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  These 
four  poems  were  given  the  children,  who  were 
required  to  list  them  in  the  order  of  excel¬ 
lence: 

A.  The  Free  Lances 

A-riding  and  a-riding 
In  the  early  morning  light, 

Our  bugles  blow,  and  all  in  a  row 
Our  lances  glisten  bright. 

A-riding  and  a-riding 
The  east  is  all  aflame; 


God  keep  us  merry  gentlemen 
And  save  our  swords  from  shame. 

Harold  Root. 

B.  On  a  Circle 

I’m  up  and  down,  and  round  about, 

Yet  all  the  world  can’t  find  me  out; 

Though  hundreds  have  employed  their  leisure, 
They  never  yet  could  find  my  measure. 

I’m  found  almost  in  every  garden, 

Nay,  in  the  compass  of  a  farthing. 

There’s  neither  chariot,  coach,  nor  mill, 

Can  move  an  inch  except  I  will. 

Jonathan  Swift. 

C.  Hope 

The  world  goes  up  and  the  world  goes  down 
And  the  sunshine  follows  the  rain 
But  yesterday’s  sneer  and  yesterday’s  frown 
Can  never  come  over  again. 

My  dear, 

No,  never  come  over  again. 

Charles  Kingsley. 

D.  Our  Town 

Of  anything  I  ever  saw  go — 

Believe  me  I  have  seen  a  lot, 

There’s  nothing  to  compare  with  our  Chicago. 
It’s  the  finest  city  anyone  has  got. 

The  lawyer  makes  the  law  go 
The  chauffeur  drives  the  car 
But  who  is  it  that  makes  Chicago? 

Listen!  Here  we  are. 

Harold  Mennen. 

To  the  amazement  and  consternation  of 
assembled  principals  a  large  majority  of, 
youngsters  chose  selection  D,  “Our  Town” 
as  the  best  poetry.  Chicago  has  not  yet 
made  up  its  mind  whether  this  is  to  its 
credit  or  otherwise;  but  the  majority  of 
estimators  are  saying  that  patriotism  is 
preferred  to  poetry  and  should  be. 

Victor  Yarros,  a  Chicago  editor,  gave 
this  proposition:  “Time  was  when  a  teacher 
was  ashamed  to  consult  a  dictionary  in  the 
sight  of  her  children.  Now,  to  look  in 
such  a  book  is  a  sign  of  intelligence.”  Mr. 
Yarros  required  the  different  children, 
selected  by  drawing  their  numbers,  to  find 
the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  these 
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words,  and  to  use  them  properly  in  a 
sentence:  kaolin,  Euterpe,  pelisse,  seismo- 
graphy,  harass,  anemone.  Saturnalia,  helio¬ 
graph,  supererogatory,  disinterested.  Many 
a  principal  present  found  that  children  in  the 
highest  grade  of  an  elementary  school  with 
a  dictionary  in  their  hands,  with  the  accents 
marked  and  with  the  sounds  of  the  vowels 
put  in  common  words  at  the  bottom  of  a 
page,  are  unable  to  translate  the  dictionary 
directions  into  practice. 

For  good  manners  the  task  was  set  to  a 
young  host  or  hostess  of  making  acquainted 
a  lady  and  gentleman  supposed  to  be  in  the 
home  of  the  householder  as  guests,  who  had 
never  met  each  other.  The  particular  re¬ 
finements  of  an  introduction  were  brought 
out  in  the  test. 

Mr.  Banker  Lobdell  sent  thirty  telephone 
books  for  an  exercise  in  “Alphabet  edu¬ 
cation,”  saying  “it  is  one  thing  to  learn 
the  alphabet  and  another  to  use  it.”  Five 
names  were  given  with  requirement  to 
record  their  telephone  numbers.  The  audi¬ 
ence  concluded  that  Chicago  school  children 
are  slower  in  this  application  than  the 
reputation  of  the  city  can  permit  to  continue, 
and  vowed  that  when  the  next  sampling 
test  is  given  in  June,  the  finding  of  telephone 
numbers  will  be  notably  speeded  up. 

Mrs.  Ignace  J.  Reis,  President  of  the 
Chicago  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  sent 
in  the  proposition:  “History,  unless  it 
is  applied,  is  worth  little.  The  past  should 
help  to  guide  the  present  and  the  future.” 
Test. — Write  five  of  the  most  important 
qualities  of  a  good  citizen. 

Mr.  Russel  Whitman,  President  of  the 
Chicago  Bar  Association  was  responsible 
for  this:  “Our  children  should  write 
legibly,  easily,  and  with  handsomely  formed 
letters.”  Test. — Write  him  a  letter.  The 
best  and  the  poorest  will  be  thrown  on  the 
screen. 

From  Mr.  E.  R.  Vornholt,  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  came  the  re¬ 
quirement:  “It  is  very  important  to  know 
where  you  are  and  whither  you  are  going.” 
Test. — I .  Why  does  the  country  to-day  need 
more  education  than  ever  before?  2.  Who 


pays  for  educating  you?  3.  In  what 
occupation  or  position  or  business  could 
you  best  serve  ?  4.  How  can  you  best 
prepare  for  that  occupation? 

“Ability  to  use  a  card  catalogue  is  part  of 
the  equipment  of  an  educated  person,” 
said  Carl  B.  Roden,  Librarian,  Chicago 
Public  Library.  The  test,  to-day,  is:  “What 
actuated  John  Quincy  Adams  in  his  public 
life?”  See  card  catalogue  and  follow  the 
trail.  This  test  employed  a  card  catalogue 
on  which  was  written  “Adams,  John 
Quincy”  with  the  reference,  “See  Our 
Country* s  History,  page  95.”  The  young¬ 
sters  who  successfully  followed  the  trail 
found  that  in  all  his  public  acts,  unselfish 
honesty  was  the  motive  of  John  Quincy 
Adams. 

Next  came  Orthography.  “Good  spelling 
is  still  the  sign  of  good  breeding.”  Frank 
Carson,  Editor,  The  Herald  Examiner. 
Mr.  Carson  sends  a  proof  sheet,  correction  of 
which  involves  the  proper  spelling  of 
athletics,  separate,  defendant,  procedure,  fol¬ 
lowed,  witness,  agitated,  harassed,  aggressive, 
exceedingly. 

For  civics,  politics,  and  judgment.  Mr. 
G.  B.  Stephenson,  Boy  Scout  Executive, 
submitted  the  following:  “Good  citizenship 
has  many  facets;  to  keep  them  all  clean  and 
bright  is  no  child’s  play  for  any  teacher.” 
Test. — Read  over  the  qualities  of  the 
following  persons  and  rate  them,  i,2,3,4,5, 
according  to  your  estimate  of  their  good 
citizenship. 

James  Jones 

Fails  to  clean  his  sidewalks  in  winter; 

Visits  his  children’s  school  once  a  month; 

Never  fed  any  birds  in  winter; 

Evades  jury  duty; 

Sings  in  the  church  choir; 

Takes  his  son  to  ball  games. 

Thomas  Hall 

Prominent  in  his  neighborhood; 

President  of  a  large  bank; 

Good  speaker  at  banquets; 

During  the  War,  had  his  son  exempted  from 
military  service; 
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The  boy  ran  away  and  joined  the  Army; 

Has  a  fine  garage  for  his  car; 

Sends  a  good  sized  check  to  his  church  every  year; 
Contributes  to  the  Salvation  Army  and  Red 
Cross. 

Hal  Hunter 

Is  a  Scout  Master; 

Has  no  children; 

Takes  his  troop  on  hikes; 

Urges  the  boys  to  attend  their  churches; 

The  boys  voluntarily  clean  his  sidewalks; 

Is  not  well  educated; 

Knows  much  of  woods  and  streams; 

Not  popular  with  women; 

Shoes  not  always  shined; 

Does  not  know  how  to  play  bridge; 

Is  a  good  baseball  umpire; 

Has  hard  work  to  pay  his  debts  on  time; 

Has  the  finest  flower  garden  on  his  street; 

Wife  has  trouble  to  get  him  to  carry  out  ashes; 
Some  people  say  he  will  never  amount  to  any¬ 
thing. 

Ed  Williams 

Goes  to  all  the  football  matches; 

Never  goes  to  church; 

Never  visits  his  son’s  Scout  troop; 

Member  of  neighborhood  improvement  associa¬ 
tion; 

A  judge  at  the  polls  on  election  day; 

Best  golfer  in  his  club; 

Was  arrested  for  speeding; 

His  political  friends  got  him  off. 

John  Smith 

Votes  at  every  election; 

Goes  to  church; 

Pays  his  taxes; 

Never  goes  on  a  hike  with  his  son; 

Never  takes  him  to  a  ball  game; 

Never  visits  a  school; 

Has  lots  of  money; 

Carefully  drives  a  high-powered  car. 

This  was  a  difficult  test,  but  to  the  joy 
of  school  spectators,  “Hal  Hunter”  was 
rated  the  best  citizen. 

Later  was  a  test  in  drawing.  “A  public- 
school  pupil  after  eight  years  of  instruction 
in  drawing  should  be  able  to  aid  his  spoken 
directions  by  simple  sketches.”  Proposed 


by  Mr.  Willis  J.  Wells.  Test. — “Your  uncle 
wants  to  publish  a  book  on  skating.  Make 
a  rapid  sketch  of  a  skater  so  as  to  give  to 
the  publisher  an  idea  of  a  picture  advertising 
the  book.”  This  picture  was  thrown  upon 
the  screen,  and  proved  satisfactory  to  the 
entire  audience,  including  Lucy  Sllke,  the 
Art  Director. 

For  citizenship  and  manual  skill  the 
spectator  saw  this:  “Much  money  is  wasted 
by  paying  people  in  the  Post  Office  to  correct 
packages  improperly  wrapped  and  ad¬ 
dressed.”  Test. — “Wrap,  tie  and  address 
to  Thomas  J.  Dehli,  2439  Farwell  Avenue, 
Chicago,  the  dictionary  which  is  on  your 
desk.”  This  test  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Arthur 
C.  Lueder,  Postmaster,  Chicago.  The  work 
is  to  be  judged  by  Mr.  William  Canavan 
of  the  Chicago  Post  Office. 

For  art  appreciation  and  painting,  this 
was  the  test:  “I  know  that  our  public-school 
children  have  been  looking  at  good  pictures 
throughout  their  school  life.  This  should 
have  developed  their  tastes.”  Proposed 
by  Mrs.  Theodore  Tieken,  former  president 
of  the  Public  School  Art  Society.  Test. — 
“Choose  the  better  work  of  art  and  tell  why 
you  choose  it.”  Again  the  Chicago  young¬ 
sters  justified  the  hopes  of  their  teachers. 
Only  three  preferred  the  cheaper  picture. 

When  it  came  to  the  appreciation  of 
sculpture:  “We  must  avoid  the  narrow 
idea  that  art  is  only  painting,” — Which  is 
the  better  sculpture  and  why? — by  Mrs. 
Walter  Brewster,  President,  Chicago  Public 
School  Art  Society — the  tested  once  more 
satisfied  the  school  people.  Only  one  child 
preferred  the  inferior  little  kewpie  to  the 
artistic  bust  of  “The  Laughing  Child.” 

Frederick  A.  Stock,  Conductor  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  furnished 
this  proposition:  “Among  other  things, 
the  National  Association  of  the  Public 
School  Music  Teachers  maintains  that  at 
the  close  of  the  sixth  grade  every  child 
should  be  able  to  sing,  at  sight,  compo¬ 
sitions  of  about  the  difficulty  of  ‘The 
Minstrel  Boy.’  To  stand  and  render, 
without  hesitation,  such  simple  music 
without  leaning  upon  the  voices  of  the  rest 
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of  the  class,  is  an  ability  which  every  one 
of  our  public  school  graduates  should 
possess.’*  The  first  two  children  drawn  by 
lot  stumbled  on  the  simple  sight-reading 
test,  but  the  third  youngster  rendered  it 
clearly,  calmly,  and  with  only  one  error: 
ignoring  the  dot  after  one  of  the  notes,  and 
giving  the  tone  only  a  beat  instead  of  a  beat 
and  a  half. 

The  next  test  was  music  appreciation. 
“Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a  nation,  and  I 
will  not  care  a  rap  about  the  laws.’’  Mr. 
Angus  Roy  Shannon  proposed  this  test. 
Designate  the  better  piece  and  give  your 
reasons. 

The  next  was  musical  repertory.  “Every 
American  boy  and  girl  of  twelve  to  fourteen 
years  of  age  should  know,  by  name  and 
author,  a  good  list  of  classical  music  com¬ 
positions.  A  list  of  selections  was  played, 
the  children  were  requested  to  write  the 
titles  and  composers.”  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Ross, 
Sponsor. 

The  demonstration  closed  with  a  dramatic 
sketch,  “Safety  First  and  All  the  Time,” 
by  the  children  of  the  Gregory  School.  For 
clearness  and  naturalness  of  speech,  and 
dramatization  this  original  drama  by  thir¬ 
teen  young  hopefuls  was  voted  one  hundred 
plus  by  the  audience  present. 

In  this  two-hour  performance  one  feature 
which  won  the  admiration  of  all  present 
was  the  absence  of  adult  speaking  and 
comment.  Two  boys  and  two  girls,  con¬ 
tributed  by  Mr.  James  McDade  of  the 
Wentworth  School,  made  all  the  announce¬ 
ments,  and  managed  the  affair  with  a  little 
help  from  the  presiding  superintendent. 
The  Wentworth  School  is  one  of  the  best 
“socialized”  organizations  in  the  Chicago 
system.  Its  assembly  is  considered  by 
the  principal  as  an  essential  exercise  for 
teaching  the  courage,  self-possession  and 
usefulness,  which  Chicago  feels  it  is  entitled 
to  get  from  its  public-school  graduates. 
Principal  McDade’s  idea  is  that  even  though 
an  announcement,  a  presentation,  a  piece 
of  management,  cannot  be  done  so  well 
by  a  child  as  by  a  grown-up  teacher,  a  school 
can  afford  to  sacrifice  some  of  its  smooth¬ 


running  machinery  for  the  sake  of  training 
its  graduates  to  run  things  after  they  get  out 
into  the  world. 

Chicago  Citizens  Sampling  Day  produced 
the  exact  result  which  the  principals  volun¬ 
teering  to  carry  it  through  desired  from  it: 
an  appraisal  of  how  well  out  of  school,  and 
away  from  the  help  of  affectionate  and 
sympathetic  teachers,  the  skills  and  habits 
cultivated  in  school  can  function. 

On  the  first  week  of  June  another  selection, 
a  cross  section  of  the  product  of  the  public 
schools  of  elementary  grades  and  another 
random  group  of  high  school  graduates 
are  to  be  given  tests  in  application  of  the 
principles  and  practices  taught  in  their 
schools.  A  main  feature  of  the  test  is  to 
avoid  mere  memory,  but  to  require  new  com¬ 
binations,  judgment,  selection,  and  actual 
performance,  such  as  the  public  school 
of  a  city  are  expected  to  develop  in  the 
product  for  which  the  city  is  paying.  As 
Mr.  George  Beers,  President  of  the  Prin¬ 
cipals’  Club  remarked:  “Every  producing 
organization  works  to  satisfy  its  customers, 
rather  than  itself  or  its  workmen.” 

The  editor  of  the  Chicago  Journal  gives 
this  balm  to  any  sore-hearted  schoolmaster 
who  was  disappointed  in  the  results  of 
“Sampling  Day”:  “It  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  children  should  rise  far  above 
the  cultural  level  of  their  parents.  On  the 
next  occasion  the  test  devised  by  citizens 
should  be  applied  simultaneously  to  the 
children  and  to  an  equal  number  of  adults, 
one  half  of  them  drawn  by  cards  from  the 
Woman’s  Club,  and  one  half  from  the 
City  Club  of  Chicago.” 

Our  Women. — One  of  our  esteemed  sub¬ 
scribers  writes  upon  the  loose  leaf  correction 
sheet  sent  with  every  issue  of  this  magazine: 
“Why  doesn’t  the  Review  give  us  more 
portraits  of  the  fine  women  who  ornament 
our  profession.?”  Let  us  see.  The  present 
editor  is  responsible  for  exhibiting  President 
Eliot,  Secretary  Crabtree,  Professor  Kil- 
patric.  Commissioner  Graves,  Calvin 
Coolidge,  Jean  Smith,  William  Ettinger, 
John  Finley,  Sherwood  Shankland,  Jesse 
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Newlon,  Frank  Ballou,  Frank  Boynton, 
Jessie  Fink,  Mary  McSkimmon,  Henry 
West,  John  Withers,  and  fifty-two  women 
teachers  in  groups  representing  Scranton, 
South  Bend,  and  Winston-Salem.  That 
makes  thirteen  men  in  contrast  to  fifty-five 
lovely  ladies.  In  these  days  of  measurements 
why  will  school  men  be  so  careless  in  their 
suggestion?  However,  the  loose  leaf  wins. 
Here,  brother,  are  four  more  opportunities 
to  point  with  pride. 

Florence  Knapp  went  from  the  Syracuse 
High  School  to  the  Cortland  New  York  State 
Normal  School.  She  taught  at  Fairmont; 
served  five  years  as  County  Superintendent; 
was  first  dean  of  the  College  of  Home 
Economics,  Syracuse  University;  managed 
food  conservation  for  New  York;  and  was 
elected  Secretary  of  State  for  that  common¬ 
wealth.  We  asked  Mrs.  Knapp:  “What  is 
worth  most  in  teaching?’*  “Thinking  and 
planning,”  was  her  answer.  “Nothing 
hap-hazard.  Manage  your  day  or  your  day 
will  manage  you.  Letting  things  come 
means  a  rut.  The  difference  between  a  rut 
and  a  grade  is  depth.  The  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  is  prone  to  say,  ‘I’m  in  a  rut,’  O,  get 
out!” 

Genevieve  Melody  is  principal  of  the 
Calumet  High  School,  Chicago,  appointed 
on  the  merit  system  without  support,  can¬ 
vass,  influence,  or  campaign,  merely  selected 
on  the  basis  of  record  as  principal  of  an 
elementary  school,  voted  against  by  some 
board  members  on  the  ground  that  they 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  believe 
that  a  high-school  principalship  should  be 
filled  by  a  woman.  On  the  Superintendent’s 
declination  to  withdraw  the  nomination  it 
finally  went  through.  Miss  Melody’s  record 


in  the  new  position  contributed  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  next  woman  high-school 
principal  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

Margaret  Knox  is  a  poet  in  action;  her 
poem,  the  down-town  New  York  School 
affectionately  denominated  “Old  Fifteen.” 
“Education,”  she  says,  “is  the  great  epic.” 
“The  teacher  is  the  real  hope  of  the  world. 
We  hear  it  so  much  we  are  in  danger  of  failing 
to  realize  what  of  real  glory,  happiness,  and 
greatness  there  is  in  this  service.  If  we  will 
continue  putting  intelligence  and  soul  into 
school  we’ll  save  this  old  world  as  sure  as 
we  are  alive.  When  we  get  the  help  we’ll 
deserve  we’ll  make  this  New  York  of  ours 
the  best  mannered,  cleanest,  heartiest,  most 
honest,  and  most  unselfish  city  in  the  world.” 
This  isn’t  mere  talk.  “Old  Fifteen”  is 
practicing  what  it  preaches.  It  is  an  epic, 
it  is  a  benediction. 

Caroline  Reilly  was  two  months  ago 
elected  principal  of  the  McKinley  High 
School,  Chicago,  one  of  six  elementary 
principals  promoted.  Records  of  actual 
performance  based  on  inspection  of  the 
standing  of  the  children  in  their  schools 
were  tabulated  for  the  entire  city.  Fifty 
persons  were  selected  for  further  exami¬ 
nation.  They  were  invited  to  write  a 
disquisition  upon  high-school  problems  of 
today  and  suggestions  for  their  solution  with 
special  reference  to  Chicago.  Mrs.  Reilly’s 
thesis,  read,  as  were  all  of  them,  without 
knowing  its  authorship,  showed  so  clear 
a  conception  of  the  needs  of  the  community 
and  so  definite  a  plan  for  satisfying  them; 
the  elementary  school  managed  by  her 
showed  such  records  of  pupil  achievement 
as  to  put  her  high  among  the  six  selected 
for  the  high  school  vacancies. 


By  for  the  most  precious  possession  is  skill  in  the  art  of  living. 


— Seneca 


Education  in  morals  is  the  prime  purpose  of  the  public  school, 
to  this. 


All  else  is  secondary 


Edward  Everett  Hale 


WHAT  LAYMEN  ARE  SAYING  ABOUT  EDUCATION 

By  Themselves 


How  to  Teach  War  in  Public  School 

In  this  Educational  Review  for  January 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Public 
Schools  wrote:  “In  1870  there  was  on  the 
walls  of  schools  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
line  a  noticeable  number  of  pictures  of 
battle  scenes  and  generals.  General  Robert 
E.  Lee  was  represented  in  most  Southern 
schools.  Later  the  famous  Spirit  of  Seventy- 
six  was  a  favorite.  I  haven’t  seen  it  in  a 
school  room,  for  over  ten  years.”  Two 
months  after  this  was  written  the  Chicago 
Tribune  ran  a  “story”  on  its  front  page  to 
the  effect  that  the  superintendent  of  schools 
says  the  spirit  of  seventy-six  is  bad  in 
school  and  if  he  has  his  way  will  be  outlawed 
from  class-rooms,  etc.  The  war  picture 
hoax  had  a  good  run.  The  reporter  who 
started  it  has  had  his  pay  raised  therefor. 
Editorial  comments  on  what  the  Tribune 
said  the  superintendent  is  said  to  have  said, 
do  in  some  cases  discuss  educational  ideas. 
The  Editor  of  the  Duluth  Herald  handles  it 
in  this  wise: 

It  may  help  to  understand  the  position  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Review  if  it  is  said  that  his  chief 
critic  is  the  Chicago  Tribune  which  was  hot  for 
compulsory  military  service  in  time  of  peace, 
which  fought  the  League  of  Nations,  and  which 
is  fighting  the  World  Court.  Is  it  not  well 
to  weed  out  the  teaching  that  war  is  a  glorious 
thing,  to  deny  that  battles  are  the  most  important 
events  in  history,  and  that  you  have  exhausted 
the  meaning  of  “patriotism”  when  you  define 
it  as  willingness  to  fight?  Is  it  right  by  the 
children  to  bring  them  up  as  previous  generations 
have  been  reared,  full  of  illusions  about  war? 
War  is  utterly  no  good.  It  is  treacherous  not 
to  teach  the  facts. 

The  Spirit  of  26. — Under  this  headline 
the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Century  takes 
up  the  question  of  newspapers’  attitude 
toward  schools. 


Chicago  has  dropped  the  recent  attack  on  its 
superintendent  of  schools  with  too  much  readi¬ 
ness.  It  has  seen  its  most  important  public 
ofiBcial  vilified;  heard  hysterical  charges  launched 
against  its  school  system;  and  then,  when  the 
attack  has  been  shown  to  be  baseless,  it  has 
proved  ready  to  forget  the  whole  matter.  Such  is 
the  natural  result  of  long  experience  with  sensa¬ 
tional  journalism.  The  motto  of  the  man  on 
the  street  has  come  to  be,  “Read  everything; 
believe  nothing;  but  make  it  snappy!”  Yet  if 
the  city  allows  this  amazing  attack  to  pass  with¬ 
out  attention,  it  will  be  encouraging  future  un¬ 
warranted  assaults  on  its  public  servants.  And 
so  it  will  be  contributing  to  an  inevitable  decay 
of  its  public  service. 

Conditions  in  Chicago  are  not  materially 
different  from  conditions  in  many  other  Ameri¬ 
can  cities.  The  school  administration  is  gener¬ 
ally  a  bone  of  contention.  Since  the  days  of 
Ella  Flagg  Young,  more  than  fifteen  years  ago, 
one  superintendent  has  followed  another  in 
office,  generally  to  pass  when  political  combina¬ 
tions  grew  strong  enough  to  make  anything 
resembling  effective  educational  work  impossible. 
The  present  superintendent  of  schools  was 
brought  in  two  years  ago  from  New  York,  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  introducing  a  strong¬ 
handed  personality  from  outside  the  system, 
who  might  bring  discipline  and  efficiency  into 
Chicago’s  schools.  He  has  gone  about  his  task 
in  a  manner  which  has  alienated  many  persons. 
He  has  made  no  bids  for  popularity,  either  with 
politicians,  educators,  or  the  public  at  large. 
Yetthere  has  been  a  feeling  that,  despite  a  certain 
brusqueness  of  manner,  the  superintendent  has 
introduced  needed  reforms  into  the  school  system, 
has  made  progress  in  divorcing  the  system  from 
local  politics,  and  has  improved  the  tone  of  the 
city’s  most  fundamental  enterprise.  Certainly, 
whether  these  judgments  have  been  justified  or 
not,  he  has  played  the  part  of  a  conscientious  and 
honest  public  official. 

It  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  traditions  ot 
Chicago’s  sensational  journalism  that  January, 
a  month  ordinarily  lacking  in  news  features  which 
call  for  display  headlines,  shall  witness  a  “pacifist 
expose.”  There  are  a  few  citizens  and  a  few 
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organizations  which  can  generally  be  relied  on 
by  the  newspapers  to  furnish  the  excuse  for  such 
an  outburst.  But,  with  frequent  use,  Miss  Ad- 
dams,  Northwestern  students,  and  even  Brent 
Dow  Allinson,  have  lost  some  of  their  fearsome¬ 
ness  as  symbols  of  coming  red  ruin.  This  year 
the  newspapers  apparently  needed  a  new  victim, 
and  they  found  him  in  the  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Persons  who  knew  Mr.  McAndrew  rubbed  their 
eyes  when  they  saw  him  pilloried  as  a  pacifist 
insidiously  undermining  the  patriotism  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  boys  and  girls.  He  has,  on  occasion, 
spoken  of  himself  as  a  pacifist,  but  it  is  pacifism 
of  the  brand  which  moves  him  to  hold  the  rank 
of  colonel  in  the  national  guard  of  the  state,  and 
which  has  made  him  the  staunch  defender  of 
the  R.  O.  T.  C.  now'  established  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  city.  In  other  words,  he  is  a  pacifist  in 
much  the  sense  that  General  Pershing  would 
hold  himself  a  pacifist.  Yet  on  his  head  there 
descended  a  storm  of  outraged  patriotism,  such  as 
the  American  press  loves  to  loose. 

By  the  screeching  headlines  employed  in  this 
attack  the  superintendent  of  schools  was  accused 
of  having  written  an  editorial  in  a  technical  school 
review  in  which  he  advocated  taking  from  the 
walls  of  the  public  schools  pictures  designed  to 
rouse  a  patriotic  spirit.  It  was  said  that  he  had 
specifically  mentioned  that  famous  lithograph, 
“The  Spirit  of  ’76,”  as  an  example  of  the  sort  of 
picture  which  should  be  eliminated.  Immedi¬ 
ately,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  this  and  that, 
posts  of  the  American  Legion,  and  numerous 
other  bodies,  burst  into  resolutions.  Labor 
forces  in  the  city  council  seized  on  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  register  their  grudge  against  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  who  has  fought  the  union  organized 
by  city  teachers.  Certain  preachers,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  press  should  have  taught  them 
better,  carried  the  matter  into  the  pulpit,  and 
had  their  reward  in  front  page  quotations  from 
their  excoriating  sermons. 

Then,  just  as  the  excitement  was  reaching  its 
height,  and  it  looked  as  though  the  superinten¬ 
dent  might  actually  have  to  fight  to  retain  his 
job,  it  occurred  to  one  newspaper,  the  Daily 
NewSy  to  print  what  Mr.  McAndrew  had  actually 
written.  The  editorial,  which  had  been  printed 
in  the  Educational  Review,  proved  to  be  about 
one  column  long.  It  was  concerned  with  the 
results  of  the  investigation  of  histories  used  in 
schools  made  by  Professor  John  Munroe  of 
Carleton  College,  Minnesota,  and  Professor  J. 
M.  McElhannon  of  Baylor  University,  Texas. 


And  the  paragraph  which  had  provided  the  basis 
for  the  attack  read  exactly  as  follows:  *Tn  1870 
there  was  on  the  walls  of  schools  north  of  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  line  a  noticeable  number  of  pictures 
of  battle  scenes  and  generals.  General  Robert 
E.  Lee  was  represented  in  most  southern  schools. 
Later  the  famous  ‘Spirit  of  ’76,’  with  the  drums 
and  fife  and  bloody  bandage,  was  the  favorite.  I 
haven’t  seen  it  in  a  schoolroom  for  over  ten 
years.” 

On  that  basis,  he  was  for  days  exposed  to 
merciless  attack,  ridicule  and  misrepresentation. 
With  the  printing  of  the  actual  article,  the  storm 
died.  But  in  the  minds  of  large  portions  of  the 
citizenship  of  Chicago  the  superintendent  of 
schools  remains  besmirched  as  no  patriot,  and 
his  attempt  to  administer  this  basic  public  serv¬ 
ice  effectively  will  be  heavily  handicapped  from 
now  on. 

Such  an  amazing  Incident  might  have  its 
compensations  if  the  newspaper  attack  had 
focused  public  attention  on  the  question  which 
Mr.  McAndrew  was  actually  discussing  in  his 
article.  If,  instead  of  satisfying  their  muddle- 
headed  desire  to  find  and  punish  an  Individual 
scapegoat,  the  newspapers  had  turned  their  guns 
on  the  report  on  school  histories,  the  outburst 
would  have  been  of  value.  They  might  have 
been  as  jingoistic  as  they  pleased;  they  would 
still  have  been  forced  to  tell  the  public  that  a 
scientific  study  of  school  textbooks,  made  under 
impartial  auspices,  had  disclosed  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  books  used  by  American  school 
children  are  almost  wholly  given  up  to  a  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  military  virtues  and  triumphs.  If  the 
public  had  been  started,  even  indirectly,  thinking 
about  the  influence  of  such  texts,  there  might 
eventually  have  come  a  demand  that  a  nation 
which  prides  itself  on  its  devotion  to  peace  cease 
planting  the  seeds  of  war  in  the  minds  of  its 
children.  The  conditions  discovered  by  the 
Owen  committee  are  disquieting,  and  call  for 
wide  discussion.  But  the  press  managed  to 
deflect  attention  entirely  from  the  point  at  issue, 
in  order  to  have  the  fun  of  pillorying  an  honest 
public  servant. 

The  whole  episode  deserves  study,  rx>t  only 
by  the  citizens  of  Chicago,  but  by  those  of  other 
American  cities.  The  questions  which  it  raises 
are  manifold.  Have  we  reached  the  point  where 
the  mere  suspicion  that  a  man  holds  views  in 
disparagement  of  the  cultivation  of  military 
ideals  is  enough  to  make  him  a  public  outlaw? 
Are  newspapers  to  be  left  free  to  build  circulation 
at  the  expense  of  the  reputation  of  public  ser- 
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vants,  without  regard  to  the  facts  involved? 
What  is  to  be  the  ultimate  effect  on  the  standard 
of  public  service,  and  the  honesty  of  public 
instruction,  if  the  official  is  made  to  believe  that 
security  of  tenure  depends  on  his  placation  of 
the  newspaper  pack? 

War-Teaching  in  Schools. — This  is  how  it 
strikes  the  Editor  of  the  Chicago  Journal: 

You  may  learn  what  danger  we  are  in  if  you 
read  the  Educational  Review.  It  seems  to 
support  the  league  of  nations  but  adds:  “To 
believe  that  preparedness  for  peace  requires  an 
adulation  of  glory  or  that  past  barbaric  necessities 
must  attractively  be  drilled  into  the  minds  of  the 
children  is  not  now  essential.”  There  you  are. 
Be  careful  of  the  schoolboy  lest  pictures  of  war 
spoil  hit  future.  Tell  him  Napoleon  was  a  book 
peddler  and  that  General  Grant  was  a  tiddle- 
de-winks  champion  and  that  Washington  was  a 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Making  War  Obsolete. — The  Editor  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post  says  this: 

We  are  wholly  in  sympathy  with  the  desire 
of  the  editor  of  the  Educational  Review  to 
discourage  perpetuation  of  the  war  spirit  in  the 
rising  generation.  We  would  teach  the  youth 
of  our  time  that  just  as  progress  has  given  us  the 
incandescent  lamp  in  place  of  the  tallow  dip  so 
we  are  working  out  for  patriotism  a  finer  and 
more  effective  instrument  than  war.  We  would 
teach  regret  that  lives  so  capable  of  service  had 
to  be  spent  in  such  a  way  because  there  was  no 
better  way  to  prove  their  love  of  country.  War 
must  be  made  as  obsolete  as  the  tallow  dip. 
It  was  a  crude  instrument  of  a  heroic  era  in  the 
nation’s  life.  That  heroism  we  must  perpetuate; 
the  instrument  we  must  endeavor  to  supersede. 
We  think,  after  reading  the  Educational  Re¬ 
view  editorial — which  is  more  than  its  critics 
are  likely  to  do — that  this  is  the  thought  behind 
it.  No  fair-minded  person  could  twist  it  into 
an  attack  of  these  things  which  we  cherish  in 
American  history  and  American  character.  It 
is  an  attack  on  keeping  the  war-spirit  alive  by 
suggestion  and  over  emphasis.  We  are  in  accord 
with  the  opinion  on  setting  up  cannon  in  the 
school  yard:  “It’s  a  fool  idea.” 

History  is  Not  Propaganda. — So  speaks 
the  Editor  of  the  New  York  World: 

The  Educational  Review’s  discussion  of  the 


amount  of  peace  and  war  propaganda  in  school 
histories  is  illuminating.  But  history  if  it  is 
propaganda  is  poison.  History  is  a  record  of 
facts.  It  may  be  true  that  the  glowing  record 
of  peaceful  progress  is  not  emphasized  enough, 
that  the  battles  of  peace  which  made  us  a  democ¬ 
racy,  that  gave  us  liberty,  are  too  much  written 
down  where  they  should  be  written  up.  All  that 
reasonable  Americans  require  is  that  the  truth 
be  told. 

Why  Expect  Truth  in  a  Newspaper? — 
The  Editor  of  the  Outlook^  New  York, 
comments: 

The  Chicago  City  council,  patriotic  societies, 
and  various  military  organizations  have  passed 
resolutions  condemning  the  superintendent  of 
schools  for  what  as  editor  of  the  Educational 
Review  he  did  not  say.  Of  course  he  has  no 
right  to  complain.  What  does  truth  matter 
when  a  good  newspaper  “story”  is  involved? 

Kept  His  Head. — In  the  midst  of  the 
hectic  attacks  of  Daughters  of  this  and 
that  for  what  the  Tribune  had  tried  to 
make  the  Review  say,  appeared  a  letter 
from  high-school  teacher  Wimmer  of  the 
Lindblora  Academy:  “As  to  the  Spirit  of 
*76,  I  should  like  you  to  know  that  my 
great  grandfather  enlisted  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.  He  was  too  young  and  too 
small  to  carry  a  gun,  so  they  gave  him  a 
drum,  and  at  the  first  shot  of  the  enemy 
he  beat  it.” 


The  Schools  are  Not  for  the  Teachers 

Thus  writes  the  Editor  of  the  Evening 
Transcript: 

The  slogan,  “  Boston  Schools  for  Boston 
Teachers”  is  absurd.  Boston  schools  are  for 
Boston,  and  Massachusetts,  and  the  U.  S.  A., 
and  the  world.  The  immediate  beneficiaries 
must  be  the  pupils,  but  the  benefits  given  them 
are  paid  for  by  the  whole  community,  and  are 
for  the  general  welfare.  Don’t  forget  it. 


Negro  Education  and  Opportunity 

Have  you  a  “negro  problem”  in  your 
school  system?  Observe  this  timely  treat¬ 
ment  by  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 
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Education,  whether  of  the  Tuskegee-Hampton 
industrial  type  or  of  the  type  supplied  by  college 
and  professional  schools,  is  the  primary  tool  which 
the  negro  must  employ  to  promote  his  own  prog¬ 
ress  and  that  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 
Yet  the  best  of  tools  may  be  blunted  against 
too  formidable  obstacles.  The  environment  in 
which  the  trained  negro  strives  for  achievement 
must  be  such  as  not  to  make  him  wonder  whether 
his  education  is  not  a  mockery.  The  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  which  he  is  entitled  in  law  and  justice 
must  not  be  restricted.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to 
turn  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  and  find  evidence  of  the  subsidence  of 
the  grosser  forms  of  race  hostility.  There  is 
really  good  reason  for  believing  that  lynching,  a 
hideous  blot  on  our  national  record,  is  destined 
to  disappear.  During  the  thirty  years  before 
1919  the  average  number  of  lynchings  per  year 
was  IC7.  In  1920  it  dropped  to  65  and  remained 
at  approximately  that  level  for  three  years.  In 
1923  it  was  down  to  28;  last  year  it  was  16.  The 
association’s  report  calls  attention  to  a  number 
of  instances  during  the  past  year  where  State 
authorities  have  sought  to  prevent  mobs  from 
taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 

Residential  segregation  for  negroes  is  a  newer 
and  more  difficult  problem.  In  1917  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decided  in  the  Louisville 
case  that  the  segregation  of  negroes  by  law  is 
unconstitutional.  On  the  basis  of  that  decision 
a  segregation  law  enacted  by  the  Louisiana 
Legislature  last  September  has  been  voided. 
The  same  end  is  striven  for  in  a  number  of  places 
by  “cooperative”  action  among  white  home- 
owners  and  real  estate  interests.  Restrictive 
covenants  have  been  upheld  in  the  Federal 
courts.  Obviously  the  legalities  and  principles 
Involved  in  such  private  action  are  different  from 
discrimination  by  ordinance  or  law.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  decision  usually  is  based  on  the  economic 
argument.  Profits  from  negro  occupation  of 
new  districts  have  a  way  of  overcoming  racial 
prejudice. 

The  adjustments  of  the  negro  to  his  environ¬ 
ment  will  be  made  easier  if  once  we  are  rid  of  the 
lynching  evil,  of  mob  violence,  and  of  occasional 
discrimination  against  the  colored  people  in 
the  processes  of  law  and  justice.  The  negro 
citizen  has  been  winning  a  stronger  leverage  with 
his  rising  economic  status.  Our  new  immigra¬ 
tion  policy  must  inevitably  enhance  that  status 
by  emphasizing  the  importance  of  negro  labor 
in  the  North  as  well  as  the  South.  It  was  a 


point  well  stressed  in  the  memorial  addressed 
by  the  National  Association  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  during  last  year’s  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign.  But  this  appeal  for  fair 
treatment  by  organized  labor  received  only  a 
“formal  acknowledgment.” 


Optimism  as  to  Education 

The  Editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  is 
not  discouraged: 

“The  idea,  coming  down  to  us  from  the  most 
ancient  times,  that  education  would  prepare 
men  for  the  service  of  the  state  is  becoming  dan¬ 
gerously  obscure  in  the  political  life  of  America.” 
Thus  spoke  Samuel  Harden  Church,  president 
of  the  Carnegie  Institute  to  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  recently.  Doctor  Church  sounded  a 
still  more  pessimistic  note  when  he  complained 
that  there  was  a  prejudice  among  the  mass  of 
people  against  the  election  of  educated  men  to 
public  office,  that  many  of  our  legislators  are 
woefully  ignorant  and  that  their  ignorance  was 
to  be  blamed  for  “tyrant  laws.”  “The  American 
average  of  instruction,”  he  said  despairingly, 
“is  only  equal  to  the  standard  of  a  child  of  12 
years.” 

This  is  a  pretty  harsh  indictment  of  American 
Intelligence,  but  if  it  is  meant  as  a  reflection 
upon  our  educational  system  it  is  by  no  means 
convincing.  Americans  think  more  in  terms  of 
intellectual  advancement  and  spend  more  money 
on  schools  and  colleges  than  any  other  people 
in  the  world,  and  the  average  American  parent 
is  keenly  desirous  of  seeing  his  children  properly 
instructed.  If  the  excellent  means  afforded  to 
young  people  to  acquire  good  educations  were 
taken  advantage  of  in  every  case  we  soon  should 
have  a  race  of  highly  learned  people. 

Even  as  it  stands,  while  there  is  much  ignor¬ 
ance,  even  illiteracy,  in  our  population,  it  is  to  be 
doubted  that  such  a  lack  of  intelligence  as  is 
implied  by  the  statement  that  the  American 
average  of  instruction  is  only  equal  to  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  a  child  of  12  is  general  in  this  country. 
True,  some  of  our  primitive  legislators  pass  laws 
of  which  highly  educated  people  do  not  approve 
— such,  for  example,  as  an  anti-evolution  law. 
True,  also,  that  there  is  in  certain  quarters  a 
prejudice  against  highbrow  candidates  for  public 
office.  Men  who  never  have  read  Browning, 
who  think  that  Plato  is  some  kind  of  mineral 
water  and  who  deem  Dr.  Frank  Crane  a  great 
philosopher  sometimes  get  into  Congress.  ^But 
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when  a  vicious  law  is  enacted  which  is  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  principles  of  our  Constitu¬ 
tion  it  rarely  gets  very  far  or  does  much  damage 
before  our  wise  Federal  courts  nullify  its  provi¬ 
sions.  Take  the  intolerant  Oregon  school  law 
by  which,  after  September,  1926,  children  would 
have  been  required  to  attend  public  schools  only, 
but  which  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
declared  unconstitutional.  Take  the  laws  by 
which  labor  unions  have  sought  to  gain  supremacy 
over  their  employers  and  the  unjust  restrictive 
acts  that  would  have  destroyed  the  efficiency 
of  our  common  carriers.  In  each  case  judicial 
wisdom  has  overruled  legislative  stupidity,  and 
it  may  be  depended  upon  to  do  so  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  our  liberties,  which 
Dr.  Church  says  are  in  danger  of  destruction 
because  of  Ignorance,  are  being  dully  safeguarded 
by  authority  given  to  high  officials  by  the  wise 
framers  of  our  Constitution. 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  spread  of  en¬ 
lightenment  is  a  painfully  slow  process,  but 
in  America,  though  hampered  by  hordes  of 
illiterate  people  of  foreign  birth,  it  is  sure.  The 
trend  is  upward.  We  have  established  of  late 
years  an  intelligent  Civil  Service.  Even  police¬ 
men,  formerly  almost  altogether  of  the  low-brow 
class,  now  are  required  to  know  something  more 
than  rudimentary  facts.  Here  and  there  an  oaf 
is  still  seen  in  public  office  as  an  incompetent 
Congressman  or  Mayor,  but  not  to  the  extent 
found  in  our  country  forty  years  ago.  And 
what  may  be  considered  the  false  psychology  of 
the  crowd,  so  distasteful  to  the  discerning,  is 
slowly  giving  place  to  truer  and  better  concepts 
as  time  goes  on  and  the  race  grows  in  wisdom 
and  grace,  learning  by  noble  ethical  examples 
as  well  as  by  its  mistakes. 


Training  the  Bright  Child 

The  Editor  of  the  Kansas-City  Star  ad¬ 
dresses  himself  to  a  current  school  prob¬ 
lem: 

Giving  special  attention  to  the  child  of  unusual 
ability  as  well  as  the  child  that  is  dull  is  one  of 
the  recent  developments  in  education.  In  the 
schools  of  Greater  Kansas  City  and  in  some  of  the 
other  large  centers  it  has  been  recognized  for 
several  years  that  children  of  the  same  age  or 
grade  possess  varying  abilities,  and  the  particu¬ 
larly  bright  child  is  not  held  back  with  the  dullest 
pupil. 


In  the  Educational  Research  Bulletin  of  Ohio 
State  University,  Dr.  Henry  H.  Goddard  of  the 
university  faculty  declares  this  plan  of  Instruction 
means  the  “dawn  of  a  new  era  in  education,” 
and  the  “passing  of  the  time-worn  tradition  of 
the  equality  of  men  in  the  intellectual  sense.” 
He  says  the  special  class  for  the  defectives  and 
the  dull  is  a  recognized  necessity,  and  feels  the 
newer  idea  of  giving  similar  attention  to  the 
bright  child  is  one  of  the  most  promising  depart¬ 
ures  in  education.  To  the  objection  that  such 
attention  may  make  the  child  self-conscious  or 
conceited.  Doctor  Goddard  answers  that  the 
bright  pupil  is  more  likely  to  develop  an  undue 
pride  in  his  ability  when  he  is  left  in  a  regular 
class  where  he  is  superior  to  all  the  other  pupils. 
It  has  been  demonstrated,  also,  he  explains,  that 
the  bright  child  in  the  regular  class  is  not  a 
stimulus,  but  a  source  of  discouragement  to  the 
others  who  have  less  ability. 

How  to  ascertain  and  appraise  the  capacity  of 
pupils  and  to  provide  the  special  Instruction 
needed  for  those  of  unusual  ability  are  problems 
that  are  being  given  considerable  attention.  The 
intelligence  test  is  yet  in  the  experimental  stage 
and  has  only  a  limited  value.  Careful  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  children  as  they  proceed  with  their 
school  work  for  a  reasonable  period  is  a  more 
promising  means  of  determining  ability  and 
establishing  a  basis  for  separation  of  those  re¬ 
quiring  special  instruction. 


Harnessing  the  Community  to  the  School 

Praise  for  a  Philadelphia  Junior  High 
School  for  its  extension  work  in  industry 
is  given  by  the  Public  Ledger: 

An  evening  school  for  adults  who  wish  to 
advance  themselves  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
trades  at  which  they  are  earning  their  living  by 
day  is  the  latest  Innovation  at  the  Stetson  Junior 
High  School,  on  Allegheny  Avenue.  Some  300 
persons  have  enrolled  in  the  new  night  courses 
opened  to  the  men  and  women  this  fall.  Since 
textile  workers  predominate  in  the  district,  the 
study  and  practice  courses  are  designed  espe¬ 
cially  for  that  class  of  workers. 

The  teaching  forces  in  the  new  courses  are 
drawn  from  the  experts  employed  in  the  various 
manufacturing  plants  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
thus  the  instruction  given  and  received  is  of  the 
most  practical  kind  and  may  become  highly 
useful  in  advancing  both  the  textile  art  and  the 
welfare  of  the  textile  workers. 
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The  extension  of  the  facilities  of  the  public 
schools  to  adults  for  evening  study  and  experi¬ 
ment  under  competent  instructors  is  making 
rapid  headway  all  up  and  down  the  country  and, 
in  spite  of  some  opposition  from  theorists,  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
signs  of  the  times.  That  the  adult  wage  earner 
may  still  have  some  desire  to  improve  himself, 
both  in  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  of  the  trade 
by  which  he  makes  his  living,  must  certainly  be 
accounted  a  creditable  ambition;  and  not  less 
creditable  is  the  effort  of  the  public  school 
authorities  to  make  the  facilities  of  the  schools 
available  to  adults  as  well  as  to  the  youth  of  the 
city. 

The  resulting  increase  of  morale  and  self- 
respect  among  the  workers  is  all  in  the  direction 
of  the  best  educational  ideals.  It  may  be  that 
this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  Americanization 
which  is  most  needed  throughout  the  country — 
the  lifting  of  the  standards  of  skill  and  under¬ 
standing  in  the  trades  rather  than  mere  propa¬ 
ganda  for  a  more  intense  and  blazing  patriotism. 


Never  Too  Old  To  Learn 

“While  we  live  we  learn.  When  we  stop 
learning  we  are  dead,  whether  buried  or 
not,”  says  Woodbridge  N.  F.  Ferris,  senior 
senator  from  Michigan,  Schoolmaster- 
statesman.  The  Despatch  of  Union,  New 
Jersey,  agrees  with  him: 

Organization  of  an  American  Association  for 
Adult  Education  by  a  group  of  educators  at  a 
recent  national  conference  suggests  a  general 
consciousness  of  an  educational  need  heretofore 
grossly  neglected. 

An  outstanding  defect  in  the  nation’s  edu¬ 
cational  system  is  its  failure  to  continue  the 
training  of  the  individual  after  the  completion 
of  the  public  school  or  college  course.  There 
has  been  a  tendency  to  leave  adult  men  and 
women  to  shift  for  themselves  in  the  matter  of 
continuing  their  search  for  knowledge  after  their 
school  years. 

Cited  in  connection  with  this  adult  education 
movement  the  maxim  “Never  too  old  to  learn” 
assumes  new  significance.  Human  beings  never 
cease  to  learn  but  woefully  few  of  them  strive 
after  knowledge  after  they  enter  upon  the  cus¬ 
tomary  career  of  striving  after  a  livelihood  or  of 
raising  a  family. 

The  Adult  Education  Association  does  not 
contemplate  sending  the  adult  population  back  to 


school.  Rather  it  proposes  to  bring  the  school 
to  the  individual.  Through  the  medium  of  read¬ 
ing,  correspondence,  university  extension  and 
lecture  courses  it  will  aid  those  past  the  school 
age  to  develop  themselves  mentally  and  to  fit 
them  for  competition  with  better  trained  rising 
generations.  There  is  no  reason  why  parents 
should  stand  still  intellectually  while  their  chil¬ 
dren  approach,  and  perhaps,  pass  the  mental 
plane  of  the  parent. 

The  next  important  step  in  American  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  that  which  prepares  millions  of 
adults,  endowed  with  larger  freedom  from  toil 
and  provided  with  more  physical  comforts,  for 
a  better  and  more  profitable  use  of  leisure 
time. 


A  School  for  Fathers 
Hear  the  Editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press: 

Dr.  Gary  C.  Myers  of  the  Cleveland  School  of 
Education  has  arranged  a  course  for  fathers. 
Through  it  he  will  attempt  to  teach  them  how  to 
rear  their  children.  The  movement  is  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  little  folks  who  have  not  yet  reached  school 
age. 

If  Doctor  Myers  succeeds  only  in  impressing 
upon  a  large  number  of  fathers  the  fact  that  the 
rearing  of  children  is  a  subject  worthy  of  careful 
thought,  he  will  have  accomplished  a  good  deal. 
Too  often  our  conduct  toward  our  youngsters  is  a 
haphazard  affair.  Rewards  and  punishments  too 
frequently  depend  upon  moods  of  parents  rather 
than  upon  good  or  bad  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  child.  We  pet  when  our  stomachs  are  in 
good  order  and  when  we  feel  physically  fit  gener¬ 
ally.  We  scold  or  spank  when  we  failed  to  sleep 
enough  the  night  before,  or  when  our  breakfasts 
don’t  set  well.  That’s  unfair  to  the  child,  of 
course.  We  can’t  succeed  in  getting  our  children 
well  in  hand  until  we  have  learned  to  get  and 
keep  ourselves  well  in  hand.  We  have  no  re¬ 
sponsibility  greater  than  the  one  we  owe  to  our 
little  ones.  In  fulfilling  our  duty  to  our  children 
we  are  fulfilling  a  duty  to  the  community  in  whose 
life  they  are  to  become  an  active  part  within  a 
few  years. 

Young  folks  enter  into  our  community  prob¬ 
lems  when  they  have  reached  the  age  of  about  16 
years.  But  the  education  of  a  child  begins  when 
it  learns  the  meaning  of  the  first  word.  It  ex¬ 
tends  on  through  the  days  in  which  the  youngster 
learns  to  walk  without  wabbling  and  to  talk  in 
connected  sentences.  Therefore,  the  period  at 
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which  Doctor  Myers  would  have  parents  exercise 
care  is  an  important  one.  We  have  no  way  of 
knowing  how  much  the  training  we  give  the  very 
little  folks  tends  to  shape  character  in  later  life. 
Its  influence  is  considerable.  Of  that  we  are 
sure. 

“Oh,”  you  say,  “I  don’t  need  anyone  to  help 
me  in  the  task  of  rearing  my  child.” 

Maybe  you  don’t.  You  are  fortunate  if  you 
don’t.  There  are  a  good  many  parents  who  are 
quite  capable  in  this  respect.  There  are  quite  a 
number  who  are  not.  We  must  view  Doctor 
Myers’  eflFort  as  a  worthy  one  in  behalf  of  those 
who  need  his  views.  He  can’t  possibly  injure 
those  who  have  enough  of  the  particular  brand  of 
psychology  that  he  is  prepared  to  dispense. 

Doctor  Myers  says:  “The  American  father  is 
beginning  to  realize  that  he  can’t  leave  the  job  of 
rearing  the  children  to  mama.  It’s  father’s  job, 
too.  If  more  fathers  would  take  lessons  in  how 
to  be  good  dads,  we  would  have  little  or  no  need 
of  juvenile  courts.” 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  wisdom  in  that.  How¬ 
ever,  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  boys  and 
girls  who  appear  to  have  been  reared  with  greatest 
care,  don’t  turn  out  well.  They  find  their  way  to 
juvenile  court,  to  police  court  and  on  up  the  scale 
of  higher  courts,  in  proportion  to  the  decline  of 
their  morals.  We  are  aware,  too,  that  there  are 
young  folks  who  have  unwholesome  home  en¬ 
vironments  who  overcome  those  obstacles  and 
become  better  than  average  citizens.  It  is  hard 
to  account  for  the  germs  of  good  or  bad  within 
us. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  child  who  is  carefully 
trained  is  more  likely  to  choose  straight  paths 
than  is  the  one  who  is  neglected  or  mismanaged. 

The  suggestion  of  Doctor  Myers  that  responsi¬ 
bility  for  proper  bringing  up  of  boys  and  girls 
belongs  to  father  as  well  as  to  mother  cannot  be 
disputed.  While  mother  is  busy  with  the  thou¬ 
sand  tasks,  little  and  big,  on  her  job  of  keeping 
the  home  in  order,  father  is  out  in  the  world. 
He  knows  a  good  deal  about  the  world;  about  its 
demands,  its  standards,  its  temptations.  He  is  in 
a  position  to  know  which  roads  lead  up  or  down. 
He  learns  that  there  are  a  good  many  roads  that 
seem  alluring  and  respectable  in  the  beginning 
that  become  far  from  being  either  alluring  or 
respectable  at  their  end.  The  youngsters  at 
home  are  entitled  to  his  knowledge.  If  he  doesn’t 
pass  it  on  to  them,  he  is  guilty  of  a  neglect  for 
which  he  may  pay  before  his  life  is  through. 

We  are  not  so  much  interested  in  the  details  of 
Doctor  Myers’  plan  as  we  are  in  the  fact  that  he 


has  a  plan  that  may  induce  thoughtless  parents 
to  begin  thinking.  When  fathers  begin  to  realize 
what  their  boys  or  their  girls  become  may  depend 
a  good  deal  on  what  kind  of  fathers  they  are, 
there  will,  in  fact,  be  fewer  cases  for  juvenile 
court  to  look  after.  The  best  juvenile  court  is 
the  home.  There  parents  have  an  opportunity 
to  keep  their  children  out  of  trouble.  If  they 
don’t  grasp  that  opportunity,  they  may  have  to 
devote  a  good  deal  of  time  to  getting  them  out  of 
trouble.  Child  life  needs  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing.  It  is  the  wise  parent  who  sees  to  it 
that  the  child  gets  it. 


Who  Is  Responsible  For  College  Failures? 

The  Editor  of  the  Washington  Post  dis¬ 
sents  from  a  proposition  to  lay  the  blame 
of  college  mortality  to  the  college  oflficers: 

American  universities  and  colleges  are  over¬ 
crowded  with  students,  and  with  failures — or 
what  are  so  considered.  The  enrollment,  in 
148  important  institutions  fairly  representative 
of  all,  shows  an  increase  of  8.5  per  cent,  over 
last  year.  In  twenty  years  the  enrollment  has 
increased  five  times  as  fast  as  the  population  of 
the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  number 
of  the  students  are  simply  wasting  time  and 
money  over  courses  which  they  are  not  competent 
to  pursue,  and  about  one  third  of  them  drop  out 
of  college  without  graduation.  The  former  facts 
are  regarded  as  highly  gratifying;  the  latter  as 
decidedly  unsatisfactory. 

In  considering  what  is  to  be  done  about  it. 
Professor  B.  D.  Wood,  of  Columbia  University, 
is  reported  as  saying  that,  because  of  their  failure 
to  complete  their  courses  and  secure  degrees 
“about  a  third  of  each  college  class  are  failures 
of  educational  administration.”  The  fault,  that 
is  to  say,  lies  with  the  officers  and  instructors, 
and  not  with  the  students  themselves.  That  is 
a  judgment  with  which  many  will  decline  to 
agree.  It  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  idea  that 
the  supreme  object  in  entering  college  is  to  get 
a  degree,  which  can  be  done  only  by  completing 
the  course.  Doubtless  it  is  desirable  to  do  that. 
But  that  is  not  the  sole  nor  indeed  the  chief 
object.  Thousands  of  young  men  and  women 
enter  college  with  no  such  expectation.  They 
know  that  for  pecuniary  or  other  reasons  they 
will  not  be  able  to  remain  there  four  years.  But 
they  rightly  reckon  that  even  one  year  in  college 
is  better  than  none  at  all. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  ability  of  a  student 
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to  pursue  profitably  to  the  end  the  prescribed 
course  can  be  ascertained  only  by  actual  ex¬ 
perience,  after  he  has  entered  college.  We  may 
be  sure  that  educational  administrators  earnestly 
and  diligently  strive  to  ascertain  in  advance  the 
capacity  of  entrance  candidates;  and  under  the 
selective  system  now  widely  in  force  they  ex¬ 
clude  those  who  seem  least  likely  to  “make 
good.”  We  may  also  be  sure  that  they  try  in 
every  practicable  way  to  aid  weak  students  to 
“make  good.”  No  college  wishes  to  have  a  large 
percentage  of  its  students  drop  out  without 
graduation.  But  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  the 
contrary,  there  will  be  a  considerable  number 
of  real  or  apparent  failures,  for  which  the  educa¬ 
tional  administration  is  not  justly  to  be  held 
responsible. 


Married  Women  As  Teachers 

Two  instances  of  retarded  Intelligence  in 
America  are  ridiculed  by  the  European 
press:  bans  on  marriage  of  women  teachers 
and  on  the  teaching  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution.  New  York  City  made  women 
teachers*  marriages  equivalent  to  resigna¬ 
tions  until  Bridget  McCausland  married, 
refused  to  resign,  and  held  her  position 
through  court  order.  Albany  tried  to  oust 
a  teacher  who  retained  her  maiden  name. 
The  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times  is  moved 
to  a  comment: 

The  decision  of  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  the  case  of  a  public  school  teacher 
in  Albany,  dismissed  because  she  was  married 
while  she  continued  to  receive  her  salary  under 
her  maiden  name,  answers  only  the  question  as 
to  her  right  to  be  a  teacher,  though  married. 
It  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  fact  of  her  marriage 
was  known  and  that  she  was  not  deceiving  the 
authorities.  The  decision  simply  settled  the 
question  whether  a  woman  teacher  could  under 
the  general  education  law  continue  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools  after  marriage. 

There  could  be  but  one  answer  under  the  statu¬ 
tory  provision  that  a  teacher,  after  the  probation¬ 
ary  period  of  three  years,  may  not  be  dismissed 
“except  for  cause.”  Cause  is  inferentially  de¬ 
fined  as  bad  behavior  or  incompetency.  This 
cannot  be  interpreted  to  include  the  act  of  mar¬ 
riage  by  itself  The  Court  of  Appeals  has 
specifically  decided  that  marriage  after  entering 


the  service  cannot  itself  be  made  a  ground  of 
dismissal.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  goes  further  and  implies  that,  since 
marriage  is  fostered  by  a  sound  public  policy,  it 
should  be  looked  upon  rather  as  a  qualification. 

Commissioner  Graves  does  not  assume  to 
determine  whether  it  is  a  sound  educational  policy 
to  exclude  married  women  from  the  teaching 
service.  But  he  allows  it  to  be  inferred  that  a 
married  woman  may  possess  the  required  quali¬ 
fications  and  perform  the  duties  of  teacher  with 
as  great  efficiency  as  an  unmarried  woman^  and 
that  therefore  any  legislative  act  or  administra¬ 
tive  rule  barring  a  married  woman  from  teaching 
would  be  unfair  and  unwise.  Under  the  former 
by-law  of  the  Albany  Board  of  Education,  no 
married  woman  could  be  appointed  as  teacher, 
and  if  a  woman  teacher  were  to  marry  her  place 
would  thereupon  become  vacant.  But  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  general  education  law,  enacted  in 
1917,  makes  impossible  dismissal  for  this  reason. 
And  if  marriage  is  not  to  be  a  bar  after  appoint¬ 
ment  and  service,  it  should  not  be  a  bar  to  those 
of  proved  competence  seeking  appointment. 


Who  Shall  Make  the  Course  of  Study? 

Tennessee  has  frightened  Pennsylvania. 
Attend  to  a  few  remarks  by  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger: 

The  Committee  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Professors  expressed  alarm  over 
the  tendency  of  Legislatures  to  declare  what 
shall  be  taught  and  what  not  in  the  public  schools 
and  state-managed  colleges  and  universities. 
Public  opinion  in  many  quarters,  they  say,  is 
less  enlightened  than  they  had  supposed.  The 
professors  draw  a  distinction  between  private 
and  public  institutions.  The  private  school 
may  teach  or  not  teach  as  it  likes.  But  what 
shall  be  proscribed  by  law  in  public  institutions 
is  another  question.  They  point  out  that  if 
every  teaching  is  forbidden  until  it  is  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  upon  as  true,  there  would  be 
almost  an  end  of  teaching  and  declare  that  the 
State  exists  to  secure  liberty  of  thought  and  not 
to  establish  a  censorship  that  will  virtually 
abolish  it.  The  professors  raise  an  old  issue  in 
the  light  of  new  circumstances  and  a  constantly 
changing  public  mind  about  them — an  issue 
that  cannot  be  Ignored  and  might  as  well  be 
fought  out  one  time  as  another. 
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A  Layman  on  the  Course  of  Study 

When  a  newspaper  editor  tackles  real 
professional  principles  of  school  manage¬ 
ment  now-a-days  he  runs  much  of  the  risk 
attendant  upon  a  layman’s  criticism  of 
medicine.  What  do  you  make  out  of  this 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post? 

The  changing  tendencies  in  high  school  cur¬ 
ricula,  as  reported  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  can  not  be  regarded  as  encourag¬ 
ing  or  satisfactory.  We  are  told  that  there  is  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  pupils 
studying  Latin,  physics,  zoology,  botany,  physi¬ 
ology,  algebra  and  geometry,  while  there  is  an 
increase  in  modem  languages,  biology,  hygiene 
and  sanitation,  social  science  and  government. 
On  the  whole,  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  sci¬ 
ences. 

It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  impression,  from 
these  reports,  that  the  tendency  is  to  begin  at 
the  top  rather  than  at  the  bottom,  to  pursue 
advanced  studies  rather  than  those  which  are 
fundamental  to  them.  There  is  excellent  peda¬ 
gogical  authority  for  the  belief  that  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Latin  is  highly  desirable  as  a  basis  for 
the  study  not  only  of  English  itself  but  also 
of  the  modern  languages  of  the  so-called  Latin 
countries.  And  to  study  biology  without  first 
studying  zoology,  botany  and  physiology  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  very  much  like  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  one 
can  pursue  a  course  in  biology  successfully 
without  a  preliminary  knowledge  of  those  others. 
It  would  be  like  studying  algebra  and  geometry 
without  the  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 

There  can  be,  of  course,  nothing  but  com¬ 
mendation  for  the  increased  attention  which  is 
being  paid  to  what  are  vaguely  called  social 
sciences  and  government.  These  have  been  too 
much  neglected  in  the  past.  But  again  there 
appears  the  unfortunate  inclination  to  begin  at 
the  wrong  end  of  the  series.  There  are  no  studies 
in  the  world  in  which  it  is  so  essential  for  the 
student  to  have  a  thoroughly  trained  and  dis¬ 
ciplined  mind,  capable  of  acute  analysis,  judicious 
discrimination,  and  logical  reasoning.  Yet  we 
are  told  that  while  the  pursuit  of  those  studies 
is  increasing,  the  pursuit  of  those  which  alone 
can  provide  this  essential  preparation  for  them 
is  decreasing.  For  one  to  engage  in  a  study 
which  depends  almost  entirely  upon  logic  without 
first  having  studied  logic,  must  be  reckoned  ill- 
advised  and  likely  to  end  in  disaster. 


To  what  extent  such  tendencies  are  due  to 
the  over-extension  of  the  elective  system  in  high 
schools  is  worthy  of  consideration.  If  the  boy 
in  his  early  teens  is  permitted  to  think  himself 
better  qualified  than  his  teacher  to  decide  what 
studies  he  should  pursue,  he  is  very  likely  to 
fall  into  the  folly  of  trying  to  run  before  he  has 
learned  to  walk,  and  to  select  those  apparently 
easy  studies,  which  seem  to  consist  merely  of 
speculating  and  theorizing,  rather  than  those 
which  require  concrete  work,  ignoring  the  fact 
that  speculation  and  theory  are  vanity  of 
vanity  unless  they  are  based  upon  the  solid 
studies  which  he  is  neglecting.  That  changes 
in  school  curricula  are  desirable  is  scarcely  to  be 
questioned.  But  they  would  be  more  profitable 
if  made  in  a  direction  exactly  opposite  to  that 
which  the  report  cited  seems  to  indicate. 


Fool  Spelling  Matches 

The  circulation-boosting  syndicate  which 
sought  to  organize  a  group  of  important 
daily  papers  for  a  nation-wide  spelling  con¬ 
test  failed  to  arouse  a  white-heat  enthusiasm. 
Superintendents  of  schools  told  the  can¬ 
vassers  that  oral  spelling  was  “putnigh” 
dead.  Nobody  learns  to  spell  by  speaking 
the  names  of  the  letters.  Nobody  spells 
orally  except  when  husband  shouts  from 
his  letter-WTiting  to  his  wife:  “How  do  you 
spell  ‘acknowledgment’?”  wife  has  to  see 
the  word  in  her  imagination  before  she 
answers.  Spelling  bees  have  dwindled  to 
advertising  schemes  to  call  attention  to 
schools  or  to  a  superintendent  who  is  can¬ 
didate  for  reelection.  The  Editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  indulges  in  some  fuss  over 
the  spelling  match: 

The  news  dispatch  that  told  the  story  of  a 
county  spelling  match  at  Macon,  Mo.,  Saturday, 
failed  to  state  whether  it  was  a  revival  of  the 
old-fashioned  spelling  matches,  or  whether 
Macon  is  one  of  those  good  old  communities  that 
have  retained  this  feature  of  social,  educational 
and  indoor-sport  life  throughout  the  years. 

In  either  event,  three  cheers  for  Macon! 
Nothing  surpassed  the  old-fashioned  spelling 
bees  in  usefulness,  amusement,  comedy,  tragedy, 
or  in  affording  some  place  to  go.  We  fear  only 
one  thing  in  relation  to  the  Macon  contest. 
We  detect  but  one  false  note  in  the  story  as  it 
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relates  to  the  good  old  days  back  yonder.  We 
fear  that  science  has  laid  its  cold,  clammy  (if 
there  are  two  m’s  in  that  word)  hands  upon  the 
ancient,  free,  and  easy-going  spelling  match  and 
reduced  it  to  the  basis  of  the  gradgrind  school  of 
hard  facts. 

There  were  ii6  contestants  in  the  Macon 
spelling  match  and  the  news  story  relates  that 
nineteen  of  them  were  “on  their  feet”  (although 
it  is  said  they  sat  in  chairs),  when  the  sun  went 
down,  and  the  contest  was  continued  until  next 
Saturday.  They  spelled  such  words  as  octahe¬ 
dron,  periphery,  acquiesce,  appendicitis,  Al¬ 
buquerque,  Anglicize,  asafetida,  asphyxiate,  euca¬ 
lyptus,  and  a  lot  of  others  that,  apparently,  took 
the  match  out  of  the  realm  of  mere  good  spelling 
and  made  it  a  game  of  scientific  drilling.  Shucks. 

In  the  good  old  days  they  started  in  with 
such  words  as  cave,  pave,  knave,  rave,  wave,  and 
chair,  hair,  rare,  and  then  slipped  in  the  word 
choir — and  down  went  the  timid  and  illiterate 
at  the  foot  of  the  class.  They  reserved  the  hard 
ones  for  the  best  spellers,  and  from  the  time  of 
“The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster”  to  the  last  glorious, 
but  fading  day  of  the  spelling  match  the  two 
champions  of  the  school  wrestled  with  the  word, 
that  good  old  standby  of  the  spelling  match, 
daguerreotype,  and  the  speller  that  could  get 
the  toe  hold  on  such  a  word  as  daguerreotype 
never  failed  to  accomplish  the  task  that  was 
'  heralded  as  spelling  the  school  down. 

When  spelling  becomes  a  science  rather  than 
an  art,  God  help  us!  We  might  as  well  take  to 
the  cross  word  puzzle  and  be  done  with  it.  The 
old  spelling  school  never  entered  the  field  of 
science,  medicine,  mechanics  or  geography.  It 
was  intended  to  correct  the  youth  who  were 
accustomed  to  spelling  such  simple  words  as 
fall  with  a  u,  or  cold  with  an  a.  How  they  went 
down  in  droves  when  they  attempted  such  words 
as  lair,  and  flare,  invariably  spelling  them  lare 
and  flair.  Of  such  came  our  very  best  steno¬ 
graphers,  lawyers,  judges  and  mighty  men. 

In  the  old  home  town  one  night  when  Rufus 
King,  rough  and  rugged  but  with  tender  affections 
for  pretty  Annabelle  Cowley,  was  writing  a  love 
letter,  he  turned  to  Jim  Stevens  and  inquired: 

“Jim,  how  do  you  spell  putnigh.” 

“How  do  you  spell  what?”  asked  Jim  in 
amazement. 

b:t“How  do  you  spell  putnigh?”  Rufus  inquired 
again,  unabashed.  “I  want  to  tell  Annie  how 
I  putnigh  got  killed  this  afternoon.” 

Rufus  was  one  of  the  lads  that  disdained  the 
old  spelling  school. 


Organized  Parental  Help 

Here  is  high  praise  from  the  New  York 
American  for  the  largest  local  parent- 
association  in  the  world: 

The  United  Parents’  Association  is  doing  ex¬ 
cellent  work  as  a  liaison  organization  between 
teachers  and  pupils  in  public  schools.  Educators 
find  that  when  a  child  fails  to  obtain  full  benefit 
from  New  York’s  unsurpassed  school  system  the 
fault  often  lies  with  the  parents. 

In  the  old  days  education  in  the  city  was  a 
simple  problem.  Classes  were  small,  pupils 
were  almost  wholly  the  children  of  English- 
speaking  parents,  and  teachers  were  familiar 
with  the  family  conditions  of  their  charges. 
Individual  instruction  was  easily  given  and  back¬ 
ward  children  were  coached  without  difficulty. 

Now  classes  are  large  and  polyglot  and  the 
huge  system  cannot  be  slowed  down  for  the 
lagging  child.  The  remedy  is  parental  interest. 
Six  hours  devoted  by  parents  to  discussing  a 
child’s  studies  with  teachers  may  save  six  months 
for  the  backward  student.  Nine  times  out  of 
ten  the  brightest  student  is  the  one  whose  parents 
show  greatest  interest  in  school  work. 


New  York’s  Opinion  of  its  High  School 

Pupils 

The  editor  of  the  Chicago  Post  writes  on 
a  missing  element  in  public  schooling — 
character  training.  The  New  York  Times 
comments  on  the  findings  of  a  committee 
reporting  on  the  high-school  pupils  of  the 
metropolis: 

People  who  insist  that  times  have  changed, 
and  for  the  worse,  will  find  confirmation  in  the 
report  on  the  high  schools  of  this  city  just  made 
to  the  Board  of  Education  by  the  Committee  on 
Character  Education. 

It  really  is  an  almost  appalling  document,  even 
for  those  who  hold  that  human  nature  still  is 
about  what  it  always  was,  in  fundamentals,  and 
still  is  making  slow  progress  upward  in  manners 
and  morals.  If  the  members  of  the  reporting 
committee  are  accurate  observers,  however, 
about  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  boys  and 
girls  in  New  York’s  high  schools  is  that  some  of 
them  are  “interesting.”  All  of  them,  as  de¬ 
scribed,  deserve  this  word  from  those  who  judge 
from  the  coldly  scientific  standpoint,  but  that  is 
rather  difficult  for  others,  who  cannot  forget 
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that  these  young  people  are  a  somewhat  carefully 
selected  group  and  that  they  must  be  superior, 
at  least  in  intelligence. 

The  committee  found,  or  says  it  found,  that 
no  inconsiderable  fraction  of  the  students  were 
without  the  sense  of  honor  or  what  is  called 
common  honesty.  They  cheated  without  com¬ 
punction,  they  stole  when  opportunity  offered, 
and  the  only  thing  that  troubled  them  was  getting 
found  out  as  guilty  of  acts  which,  seemingly  for 
no  reason  comprehensible  to  them,  are  held  by 
teachers  and  other  fussy  persons  to  be  unwise 
or  improper.  Indeed,  the  moral  status  of  these 
pupils  apparently  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Filipino  politicos  described  in  Katherine 
Mayo’s  “Isles  of  Fear” — knowing  no  difference 
between  right  and  W’rong,  and  without  any 
restraint  through  the  existence  and  enforcement 
of  standards  of  respectability  among  themselves. 
Their  measure  of  success  is  “getting  by”  or 
“pulling  it  off”  in  the  daily  battle  with  authority 
in  every  form. 


The  Public  Schools  are  Superficial  and 

Neglecting  the  Fundamentals 

This  from  an  editorial  in  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript: 

When  a  man  has  been  teaching  for  over  forty 
years,  especially  in  Massachusetts,  his  opinions 
about  his  profession  and  matters  cognate  is 
worth  hearing.  This  is  shown  is  what  Mr.  F. 
Merton  King  has  to  say  in  the  shape  of  certain 
reflections  after  forty-two  years’  work,  the  last 
spent  as  headmaster  of  the  Minot  School, 
Neponset. 

Mr.  King  does  not  speak  as  a  praiser  of  times 
gone  by,  but  he  draws  certain  conclusions,  the 
principle  of  which  are  that  the  present  system 
destroys  the  initiative  of  the  pupils  and  that 
fundamentals  are  neglected. 

About  book  work,  this  veteran  says  flatly 
that  the  fundamentals  are  neglected,  that 
through  no  fault  of  the  teachers  such  a  hodge¬ 
podge  has  to  be  taught,  that  the  children  get 
hold  neither  the  facts  of  this  hodgepodge  nor 
of  the  fundamentals.  They  may  learn  a  good 
handwriting  based  on  a  system  and  they  don’t 
learn  how  to  spell,  they  splash  about  in  “civics” 


courses  and  they  don’t  learn  to  read  history,  they 
take  physiology  Instruction  and  they  cannot 
boil  a  potato.  No  doubt  some  will  disagree 
with  Mr.  King  and  with  us  who  think  him  right, 
but  here  is  a  man  of  experience,  an  attribute  with 
which  many  who  interfere  with  education  are 
by  no  means  endued.  What  he  criticises  is  not 
an  incurable  condition  in  schooling  as  conceived 
in  the  United  States,  but  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff 
it  is  a  warning  against  a  superficiality  which  is 
too  conspicious  to  be  ignored.  We  quote  his 
words  as  most  applicable  in  a  political  sense,  that 
“You  cannot  rush  children  regardless  of  their 
apparent  ability.”  You  cannot.  The  methods 
of  sausage  manufacture  do  not  apply  to  educa¬ 
tion. 


Health  Service  Without  Elaborate  Or¬ 
ganization 

The  Chicago  Daily  Journal  likes  to  see 
the  needful  thing  done  even  though  a  com¬ 
plete  staff  of  experts  is  not  available: 

The  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  county 
in  the  state  of  Washington  has  a  scheme  for 
conserving  the  health  of  school  children  that 
contains  helpful  hints  for  rural  schools  in  other 
states. 

The  superintendent  takes  scales  with  him 
when  he  inspects  the  schools  and  weighs  every 
pupil  twice  a  year.  He  holds  conferences  with 
the  teachers  and  the  parents.  He  distributes 
dieting  charts  that  enable  mothers  to  improve 
the  children’s  feeding  by  providing  the  nutritive 
elements  that  had  been  absent.  He  has  the 
youngsters’  teeth  and  tonsils  looked  after.  He 
has  ascertained  that  about  a  fourth  of  the  pupils 
at  first  are  under  weight,  but  that  his  program 
builds  them  up  in  half  a  year. 

At  but  slight  expense  to  the  taxpayers  the 
want  of  regular  medical  attention  is  met.  The 
conferences  between  the  superintendent  and  the 
parents  and  the  teachers  prove  advantageous 
to  the  grownups.  It  is  as  important  to  safeguard 
the  health  of  children  in  the  country  as  of  those 
in  the  cities,  and  the  Washington  superintendent’s 
plan  would  appear  to  provide  medical  inspection 
in  a  number  of  schools  where  otherwise  it  would 
be  unavailable. 


PROGRAMMING  THE  ENRICHED  CURRICULUM 

John  G.  Rossman 

[The  Review  has  passed  out  many  hundred  question  sheets  to  its  readers  asking  for  indica¬ 
tion  of  wants.  Nothing  exceeds  the  demand  for  definite  treatment  of  the  platoon-school 
project.  Superintendent  Rossman  qualifies  as  expert,  according  to  the  national  bureau  of  Education, 


for  he  hails  from  the  town  where  the  platoons  have 

Fifty  years  ago  in  the  little  red  school 
house  one  teacher  taught  all  sub¬ 
jects  and  all  grades.  The  number 
of  subjects  was  usually  limited  to  the  three 
R's.  Today  we  have  assembled  these  single 
units  under  one  roof  and  have  assigned  but 
one  grade  to  each  unit.  To  that  extent  we 
may  be  profiting.  But  we  have  kept  this 
unit  very  much  in  isolation  from  the  larger 
community  possibilities  about  it  and  we 
have  given  the  teacher  an  impossible  task. 
The  average  teacher  is  asked  to  teach  lan¬ 
guage,  reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  arith¬ 
metic,  history,  civics,  geography,  nature 
study,  hygiene,  physical  training,  drawing, 
art,  music,  expression,  to  provide  for  and 
attend  upon  the  auditorium  period,  and  to 
supervise  the  play  upon  the  play  ground — 
a  hopeless  task  within  an  impossible  time 
limit.  We  are  using  the  carriage,  or  vehicle 
of  fifty  years  ago,  attempting  to  meet 
the  demands  of  today. 

In  actual  practice  we  find  in  the  course 
of  study  a  long  list  of  enrichments  taught 
by  one  teacher  with  no  increased  time 
provision  for  the  teaching.  In  the  class 
room  we  find  that  the  teacher  teaches  that 
subject  which  she  most  likes  in  a  better  way 
than  the  one  in  which  she  is  not  interested: 
that  time  and  again  if  her  first  choice  is 
arithmetic,  the  arithmetic  period  will  trans¬ 
gress  upon  the  time  of  music:  and  that, 
if  she  were  equally  well  prepared  and  in¬ 
terested  in  all  subjects,  the  very  sameness 
of  the  environment  and  its  inadequate 
equipment  would  defeat  a  realization  of  the 
desired  outcomes. 

Careful  program  making  cannot  entirely 
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offset  the  disadvantages  of  the  short  school 
day  but  it  can  do  much  to  meet  present-day 
needs.  It  is  altogether  possible  even  in 
small  schools  to  assign  to  a  teacher  the 
subjects  for  which  she  is  best  prepared 
and  in  which  her  major  interest  lies.  Such 
program  making  provides  for  more  adequate 
supervision;  gives  to  each  subject  its  proper 
amount  of  time;  causes  the  subject  to  be 
taught  in  a  better  way  in  an  environment 
conducive  to  its  teaching;  and  makes  this 
teaching  possible  with  even  less  expense 
under  certain  conditions  because  of  the 
increased  housing  facilities  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 

SOME  TYPE  PROGRAMS 

In  order  to  illustrate  what  can  be  done  in 
the  matter  of  program  making  even  in  a 
small  school  let  us  consider  a  six-room 
conventional  school  housing  the  first  six 
grades  and  having  assigned  to  it  six  regular 
teachers.  Three  different  programs  are 
presented : 

Program  No.  1. 

Previous  program: 

Six  class  rooms 
Six  academic  teachers 
No  gymnasium 
No  auditorium 
Enriched  program: 

Six  class  rooms  used  as  follows; 

Three  academic 

One  as  auditorium 

One  as  nature  study  and  art 

One  as  gymnasium 
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Six  teachers  as  follows: 

Three  academic 
One  auditorium  and  music 
One  nature  study  and  art 
One  physical  education  and  play 

Advantages  of  Program  No.  /. 

1.  The  pupil’s  program  is  materially 

enriched. 

2.  Each  activity  gets  a  fair  proportion 

of  time. 

3.  Academic  subjects  receive  as  much 

time  as  previously. 

4.  Teachers  teach  those  subjects  for 

which  they  are  best  prepared. 

5.  Rooms  are  specially  equipped. 

6.  The  program  is  very  flexible  so  that 

if  in  the  special  activities  any 
subject  other  than  auditorium,  for 
example,  is  preferred  to  auditorium 
it  may  displace  the  auditorium. 

7.  There  has  been  no  increase  in  cost. 

Departmentalization. — ^This  program  pro¬ 
vides  for  departmentalization  in  a  limited 
way  in  all  grades.  A  pupil  in  the  first  grade 
would  meet  with  his  regular  home  room 
teacher  for  three  full  periods.  He  would 
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also  have  three  other  teachers  spending  one 
period  with  the  physical  training  teacher, 
one  with  the  auditorium-music  teacher  and 
one  with  the  nature  study  and  art  teacher. 

Many  persons  object  to  having  a  first- 
grade  pupil  have  more  than  one  teacher. 
They  base  their  argument  on  the  proposition 
which  they  term  “the  mothering  influence,” 
setting  forth  that  a  child  of  this  age  should 
not  come  in  contact  with  so  many  different 
individuals.  This  argument  might  have 
some  weight  if  the  child  of  this  age  in  all 
of  his  out-of-school  life  were  not  coming 
into  contact  with  many  different  individuals. 
In  most  cases  there  is  a  mother,  a  father,  a 
brother,  a  sister,  a  number  of  uncles,  aunts, 
and  cousins,  and  a  good  many  play  fellows. 
He  unconsciously  uses  all  of  these  as  teachers 
and  profits  from  them  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Furthermore  his  contacts  are  made  in 
widely  different  environments  and  in  a  most 
natural  way. 

We  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  school  which  has 
gone  over  to  this  departmentalization  in 
the  earlier  grades  sincerely  and  whole¬ 
heartedly  which  has  not  found  such  de¬ 
partmentalization  more  satisfactory  than 
that  growing  out  of  this  “mothering  influ- 
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Note:  Special  A  =  Auditorium  and  Music:  special  B  =  Nature  Study  and  Art. 

To  seat  pupils  most  advantageously  the  auditorium-music  teacher  exchanges  rooms  with  the 
nature  study-art  teacher.  Thus  all  of  the  smaller  pupils  use  the  room  seated  with  the  smaller  seats 
for  two  activities  and  the  larger  pupils  the  one  with  the  larger  seats. 
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ence”  program.  If,  however,  very  definite  X 
convictions  prevail  that  the  first-grade  pupil  ^ 
should  meet  but  one  teacher,  program  adap-  ^ 
rations  can  be  made. 

Applicable  to  Larger  Schools. — This  type  X 
of  program  is  best  applicable  to  any  school  ^ 
with  classes  in  even  multiples  of  3,  as  6,  12,  ^ 

18,  24  classes,  etc. 

As  the  school  increases  in  size  so  may  the 
number  of  enrichments  be  increased:  as  for 
example, — a  library  room,  an  expression 
room,  an  elementary  science  room,  etc. 

.If  the  school  already  has  a  gymnasium 
and  an  auditorium  not  being  used  simul¬ 
taneously  with  all  class  rooms,  then  there 
may  be  a  gain  in  housing  facilities. 

As  the  school  increases  in  size  we  may 
make  even  greater  gains  in  housing  facilities 
if  we  are  willing  to  assign  three  or  four 
groups  to  the  gymnasium  and  auditorium 
at  any  one  time. 

Formula  for  Determining  Needs. — For 
any  school  with  X  classes. 
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=  total  number  of  academic  class  rooms 
required. 

=  total  number  of  special  class  rooms 
required. 

=  number  of  classes  in  auditorium  at  one 
time. 

=  number  of  classes  in  gymnasium  and  on 
play  grounds  at  one  time. 

Note:  When  classes  occur  in  odd  multiplies 
of  three  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  teacher 
give  half  time  to  academic  work  and  half  to 
special  work. 

Program  No.  2. 

Previous  program : 

Four  class  rooms 
Four  academic  teachers 
One  gymnasium  used  incidentally 
One  auditorium  used  incidentally 

Note:  The  school  population  increased  so 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  six  classes  instead 
of  four. 
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Classes  I  and  3  specialize  in  Phy.  Tr.  1st  Third  Yr. 

Classes  3  and  4  specialize  in  Audi.  &  Music  1st  Third  Yr. 

Classes  s  and  6  specialize  in  Nature  Study  &  Art — 1st  Third  Yr. 

For  example  during  the  first  third  of  the  year  classes  one  and  three  will  prepare  their  annual  physical 
training  exhibition;  classes  three  and  four,  their  annual  auditorium-music  exhibition;  classes  five  and 
six,  their  annual  nature  study  and  art  exhibition. 

Teachers  change  classes  2nd  and  3rd  thirds  of  year. 
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Enriched  program: 

Three  academic  class  rooms 
One  nature  study  and  art  room 
One  auditorium  and  music  room 
One  gymnasium 

Six  teachers,  assigned  as  follows: 

Three  academic 
One  auditorium  and  music 
One  nature  study  and  art 
One  physical  training  and  play 

Advantages  of  Program  No.  2. — ^The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  such  a  program  are  the  same 
as  those  listed  under  Program  No.  i,  with 
these  additions.  Since  the  same  plant  is 
now  housing  six  groups  of  pupils  instead 
of  four  we  have  increased  its  capacity  fifty 
per  cent.  It  is  also  possible  under  such  a 
program  to  have  special  exhibitions  at  the 
end  of  each  third  of  the  year  in  the  various 
special  departments. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  program  can 
be  applied  in  every  case  where  Program  No.  i 
is  applied.  The  conditioning  factors  have 
been  varied  just  a  little  to  illustrate  adap¬ 
tations,  but  essentially  both  are  built  about 
the  same  conditions. 

This  program  involves  but  two  shifts 
in  the  academic  work  and  has  eight  special 
periods  for  the  special  work.  In  the  opinion 
of  some  persons  this  is  advantageous;  in 
the  opinion  of  others  it  is  disadvantageous. 

This  type  of  program  lends  itself  especially 
well  in  high-school  scheduling  where  long 


periods  with  supervised  study  are  desired 
and  double  periods  for  science  and  shop  work 
are  needed. 

Program  No.  3. 

With  conditions  the  same  as  in  Program 
No.  2,  and  using  exactly  the  same  academic 
schedule  as  is  shown  in  Program  No.  2, 
a  program  as  follows  may  be  used: 

Advantages  of  Program  No.  5. — Such  a 
program  gives  each  pupil  practice  twice  a 
day  in  three  different  activities:  or  if  the 
school  is  large,  it  is  possible  to  give  each 
pupil  six  different  special  activities  within 
the  day.  The  disadvantages  seem  decidedly 
to  outweigh  the  advantages.  The  periods 
are  very  short.  There  are  ten  class  changes 
in  place  of  four  as  in  program  No.  i  and 
six  in  Program  No.  2.  In  such  subjects  as 
require  the  distribution  and  collection  of 
supplies  little  time  is  left  for  their  use. 

Program  No.  4. 

Previous  program: 

Eight  academic  class  rooms 
Eight  academic  teachers 
No  gymnasium 
No  auditorium 

Enriched  program: 

Four  academic 
One  auditorium  and  music 
Two  nature  study  and  art 
One  physical  training  and  play 
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Advantages  and  Applications. — ^The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  type  of  program  are  the 
same  as  listed  under  Programs  No.  i  and 
No.  2. 

This  program  is  applicable  to  any  school 
with  classes  in  multiples  of  four:  as  4,  8,  12, 
16,  20,  24  classes. 

It  might  be  noted  in  passing  that  schools 
having  12  or  24  classes  may  use  programs 
involving  either  multiples  of  three  or  four. 

As  the  school  increases  in  size,  so  may 
the  number  of  enrichments  be  increased. 

No  gain  in  housing  facilities  is  possible 
unless  the  school  already  has  a  gymnasium 
and  an  auditorium  not  being  used  simultane¬ 
ously  with  class  rooms  or  unless  the  school 
has  basement  rooms  unsatisfactory  for 
academic  work  but  which  lend  themselves 
readily  adjustable  for  special  work. 

Formula  for  Determining  Needs. — For 
any  school  with  X  classes. 

X 

—  =  total  number  of  academic  class  rooms 
2 

required. 

X 

—  =  total  number  of  special  class  rooms 
4 

required. 


-g  =  number  of  classes  in  auditorium  at  one 


-g  =  number  of  classes  in  gymnasium  and 
on  play  grounds  at  one  time. 

PROGRAMMING  IN  LARGER 
SCHOOLS 

To  illustrate  savings  and  enrichments 
which  may  be  gained  in  larger  schools  let 
us  apply  Program  No.  2  to  a  building  which 
has  twenty-three  class  rooms,  one  cooking 
room,  one  boys’  shop,  one  auditorium  and 
one  large  gymnasium.  On  the  conventional 
program,  assigning  forty  pupils  to  a  room, 
we  would  house  twenty-three  sections. 
The  capacity  of  the  building  would  be  nine 
hundred  and  twenty  pupils.  Under  the  new 
program  as  presented  below.  Program  No. 
5,  we  are  able  to  accommodate  thirty-two 
sections  or  a  total  of  twelve  hundred  and 
eighty  pupils,  making  a  gain  in  housing 
capacity  of  almost  forty  per  cent.  We  have, 
further,  provided  for  an  enrichment  of  the 
curriculum  and  decreased  the  number  of 
teachers  needed.  A  thirty-two-group  school 


PROGRAM  No.  4 
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Academic 


;  Academic 


Academic 


I  Physical  Training . 2413 


6  8  5 


Auditorium  and  Music 


6  8  5 


2  41 


j  Nature  Study  and  Art . 423 


Art  and  Nature  Study 


8675 


867 


Note  :  In  order  to  accommodate  pupils  in  proper  seats,  nature  study  and  irt  teachers  change 
rooms  at  noon  if  this  work  is  departmentalized. 
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with  a  conventional  program  would  require 
thirty-two  academic  teachers,  one  cooking 
teacher  and  one  boy’s-shop  teacher;  a  total 
of  thirty-four  teachers.  The  new  program 
requires  but  twenty-nine  teachers,  sixteen 
academic,  nine  special,  two  auditorium 
and  two  physical  education.  Very  much 
of  this  gain  it  will  be  noted  is  found  in 
scheduling  four  classes  to  the  auditorium 
and  gymnasium  respectively. 

With  reference  to  all  the  programs,  note 
the  following: 

1.  In  any  of  the  programs  any  length  of 
period  or  school  day  may  be  applied. 

2.  Any  other  activity  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  an  activity  now  listed.  For 
example,  if  the  auditorium  period  is  not 
desired,  the  room  may  be  used  for  music 
or  expression,  etc. 

3.  Increase  in  capacity  depends  upon: 

(a)  The  relative  amount  of  gym¬ 
nasium,  auditorium,  and  special  class 
room  space  that  is  used  simultane¬ 
ously  with  the  regular  class  rooms. 

(b)  The  number  of  classes  assigned 
the  gymnasium  and  auditorium  at  any 
one  period.  This  also  may  tend  to  de¬ 
crease  the  number  of  teachers  needed. 


(c)  The  extension  of  the  school  day 
and  the  utilization  of  all  of  the  plant 
more  hours.  For  example,  three 
academic  class  rooms  might  accom¬ 
modate  the  same  number  of  classes  as 
four  would  accommodate  in  the 
programs  illustrated.  To  afford  this 
increase  to  the  best  advantage,  an 
eight  50-  to  60-minute  period  day  is 
necessary. 

SOME  GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

In  introducing  the  type  of  organization 
making  possible  such  enrichments  there 
are  certain  factors  which  seem  more  or  less 
basal.  In  part  we  would  list  these: 

1.  That  there  is  a  legitimate  demand  for 
an  enriched  curriculum. 

2.  That  in  many  cases  much  is  to  be 
gained  merely  through  program  making. 

3.  That  as  one  enrichment  after  another 
is  added  to  the  curriculum  there  must  be 
provision  made  for  these  enrichments  to 
function,  both  as  to  time  and  place.  Adding 
them  within  the  same  time  limit  to  an  al¬ 
ready  overcrowded  program  and  in  an 
environment  not  adapted  to  their  function- 
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ing  not  only  defeats  their  purpose  but 
interferes  with  the  entire  program. 

4.  That  the  school  day  should  be  length¬ 
ened,  not  for  operation  of  program  but  to 
get  time  for  the  work. 

5.  That  adequate  facilities  must  be 
provided. 

6.  That  in  the  matter  of  making  the 
first  program  for  the  introduction  of  the 
enriched  opportunities  the  following  ob¬ 
servations  may  be  practical: 

(a)  It  is  not  necessary  to  have 
pupils  begin  or  end  their  work  at 
different  hours. 


(b)  All  pupils  should  have  a 
luncheon  arrangement  as  previously. 

(c)  The  initial  program  should  be 
simple,  with  fewest  shifts  possi¬ 
ble. 

(d)  Small  centers  should  be  used 
first,  gradually  programming  the 
larger  centers  on  the  new  basis. 

(e)  The  justification  is  to  be  found 
primarily  in  the  enriched  oppor¬ 
tunities  afforded  the  pupil,  and  sec¬ 
ondarily,  in  the  increased  housing 
capacity  of  the  plant  and  its  greater 
utilization. 
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TEACHING  WORLD  CCOPERATION 

Lucia  Ames  Mead 


[‘*Wc  reaffirm  our  faith  in  Education  as  a  potent  means  for  international  understanding.  We 
pledge  ourselves  to  educate  public  opinion  that  offensive  warfare  may  be  outlawed.  To  this  end  we 
favor  international  law  on  the  principle  that  all  nations  shall  be  given  equal  right  and  justice.  We 
favor  an  international  court.”  In  these  words  twelve  thousand  public  school  managers  assembled 
in  Cincinnati  from  every  part  of  the  United  States  voiced  their  convictions.  Mrs.  Mead  works  out 
details  of  this  promise.] 


The  remarkable  convention  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  which  representatives  of 
five  million  teachers  went  to  consider 
world  cooperation  through  education  marks 
a  great  forward  step  toward  rational  civiliza¬ 
tion.  With  adequate  funds,  its  committees 
which  are  now  beginning  continuation 
work  could  presently  render  our  colossal 
expenditures  for  cruisers  and  submarines 
and  machine  guns  as  obsolete  as  torture 
racks,  auto  da  jesy  thumbscrews,  the  slave 
driver’s  whip  and  the  Dotheboys  Halls  are 
to-day.  When  it  is  shown  what  such 
funds  could  do  in  saving  the  awful  waste 
of  war  preparations,  it  may  be  that  they 
will  be  forthcoming  from  the  richest  country 
in  the  world  of  which  General  Charles  P. 
Summerall,  commanding  at  Governor’s 
Island  says  strangely:  *Tf  material  returns 
alone  are  considered,  war  has  been  the  most 
profitable  activity  in  which  the  country 
has  ever  engaged.”  He  estimates  that  the 
world  war  cost  us  more  than  $20,ocx),cxx5,ooo 
but  that  “the  account  shows  vastly  greater 
material  gain.”  A  tiny  fraction  of  this 
enormous  gain  to  us  at  Europe’s  expense 
would  serve,  if  wisely  expended,  in  changing 
ideas  which  lead  to  war  to  ideas  which  would 
banish  war.  General  Summerall’s  assump¬ 
tion  that  “every  part  of  our  territory  has 
been  possessed  through  war  or  the  power 
to  make  war,”  illustrates  the  interpretation 
of  our  history  which  every  grammar  school 
teacher  would  punish  with  a  blackmark  if  any 
twelve-year-old  child  gave  this  as  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  how  we  added  Florida,  The  Louisiana 
Territory,  and  Alaska  to  our  possessions. 


For  teachers  in  elementary  schools,  there 
is  considerable  useful  material  available. 
The  Course  in  Citizenship  and  Patriotism^ 
provides  teachers  with  material  and  refer¬ 
ences  suited  to  eight  elementary  grades 
and  develops  the  thought  of  cooperation 
from  the  home  and  school  to  the  city,  state 
and  nation  and  family  of  nations.  The 
following  suggestions  are  offered  chiefly  for 
secondary  schools  which  need  a  textbook 
thus  far,  I  think,  not  yet  written.  This 
should  aim  to  help  the  pupil  work  out  for 
himself  the  refutation  of  fallacies  and  mis¬ 
statements  like  the  one  just  mentioned. 
Leading  questions  should  be  prepared  and 
the  teacher  should  avoid  dogmatic  teaching. 
The  suggestions  here  presented  are  in  line 
with  the  conclusions  reached  at  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  conference. 

Practical  problems  should  be  presented 
based  on  the  principle  of  free  action  as  long 
as  one  does  not  interfere  with  others.  This 
principle  would  be  applied  to  sovereignty 
in  the  nations  as  related  to  other  nations 
in  the  same  fashion  as  the  idea  of  state 
sovereignty  and  national  sovereignty  has 
been  worked  out  in  our  federation  of  states. 
Discussion  should  follow  on  the  immense 
advantage  of  free  trade  between  America’s 
forty-eight  states  and  that  which  would 
accrue  from  a  custom’s  union  in  Europe, 
together  with  the  fallacies  and  prejudices  to 
be  overcome  in  attaining  it.  There  should 
be  discussion  on  the  danger  to  world-peace 
of  foreign  investments  in  backward  countries 

‘Prepared  by  skilled  educators  with  an  introduction  by  William 
Howard  Taft,  and  published  by  Houghton  and  Mifflin. 
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if  these  investments  are  protected  by  the 
government  armies  of  the  investors. 

Common  fallacies  in  current  literature 
should  be  brought  to  class  for  consideration, 
e.g.  the  following,  uttered  by  an  eminent 
official  in  a  speech  at  West  Point:  “If  it 
were  not  for  the  restraining  effect  of  military 
establishments  of  the  nations  of  the  world, 
an  indescribable  state  of  chaos  would  result 
and  civilization  would  be  rapidly  terminated 
through  self-destruction.’*  And  this  from 
the  German  Professor  Treitschke:  “War  will 
endure  to  the  end  of  history”;  and  this,  from 
the  English  Lord  Roberts:  “War  is  as 
inevitable  as  death.” 

Constructive  work  for  international  peace 
should  be  outlined  in  pamphlets  used  by 
each  student.  Grotius,  William  Penn, 
Kant’s  Eternal  Peace,  the  first  and  Second 
Hague  Conferences,  The  Washington  Con¬ 
ference,  etc.,  should  be  studied  as  much  as 
other  characters  and  events  in  history. 
Especid  attention  needs  to  be  given  to 
showing  the  complex  and  varied  causes  of 
the  World  War.  Lloyd  George’s  final  con¬ 
clusion  two  years  after  the  war  was  that 
“no  ruler  really  wanted  war:  the  nations 
glided,  or  rather  staggered  and  stumbled 
into  it.”  Major  General  Sir  Frederick 
Maurice  declared  the  war  caused  by  fear  of 
the  excessive  armaments  in  which  all  had 
indulged.  The  Covenant  and  doings  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  nature  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
can  be  discussed  without  partisan  bias. 

Specific  refutation  of  certain  dangerous 
and  common  fallacies  should  be  worked  out 
by  the  pupil  himself,  the  teacher  asking 
leading  questions.  Consider  the  distinction 
between  the  function  of  the  police  and  the 
function  of  the  soldier.  Many  editors  and 
teachers  stumble  over  this  as  well  as  those 
who  instruct  West  Point  men.  The  police 
type  must  endure,  the  soldier  type,  disap¬ 
pear.  Police  take  men  to  court;  they  do 
not  punish;  armies  and  navies  never  take  to 
court;  they  are  tools  of  governments  en¬ 
gaged  in  preparing  for  international  duels. 
The  police  of  one  city  are  not  rivals  of  the 
police  of  another  city.  The  police  of  Buffalo 


are  not  preparing  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  police  of  Albany.  Armies  and 
navies  are  distinctly  rival  bodies.  Each 
exists  because  there  are  others. 

Do  not  let  pupils  confound  disputes  with 
war.  There  will  always  be  disputes  be¬ 
tween  individuals,  between  states,  and 
between  nations.  The  sole  question  is: 
“When  they  arise,  shall  they  be  settled  by 
explosives  or  by  reason?”  All  violence 
between  individuals,  between  cities  and 
between  federated  states  is  now  a  crime. 
There  are  great  areas  of  the  world  that 
have  attained  peace.  Set  the  pupil  to 
naming  these  and  contrasting  the  present 
situation  between  Italian  cities  and  between 
German  cities  with  that  of  those  same  cities 
in  Dante’s  time.  Is  the  change  due  to 
any  change  in  human  nature?  Why  have 
we  never  had  a  war  between  one  state  and 
another  state  when  we  are  the  most  lawless 
and  homicidal  nation  in  Christendom?  If 
4CX),cxx5,ooo  under  the  British  flag — white, 
brown,  yellow,  and  black  with  hundreds  of 
dialects  and  religions — exist  without  fighting 
each  other,  what  may  we  infer  about  the 
possibility  of  the  end  of  war  between  much 
larger  areas?  Does  world-organization  re¬ 
quire  change  of  human  nature?  The  pupil 
will  finally  perceive  that  though  there  are 
endless  causes  of  disputes,  there  are  very 
few  causes  of  war  and  these  practically  boil 
down  to  lack  of  adequate  organization  and 
readiness  to  use  such  organization. 

Another  matter  for  discussion  is  the  nature 
of  war  and  struggle.  The  first  is  the  or¬ 
ganized  slaughter  en  masse  of  one’s  own 
species.  This  has  no  analogy  in  the  brute 
creation.  Beasts  kill  other  species  to  get 
dinner.  Getting  dinner  is  not  war,  whether 
carried  on  by  hunter,  or  butcher,  or  beast. 
The  necessity  of  struggle  against  environ¬ 
ment,  against  cold,  hunger,  dirt,  poverty, 
ignorance,  vice,  disease,  and  death  is  whole¬ 
some,  and  necessary,  and  will  neverend.  The 
confounding  of  this  normal  struggle  with 
the  abnormal  struggle  in  war,  is  widespread 
and  leaves  confused  thinkers  with  the 
notion  that  there  is  a  biologic  basis  for  war. 
The  conscript,  whether  he  wills  or  not  is 
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compelled  to  destroy  those  who  in  a  rational 
world  would  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
him  in  the  everlasting  warfare  against  na¬ 
ture,  in  factory,  farm,  mine,  laboratory, 
sea,  and  air.  These  are  profound  subjects, 
but  young  people  can  learn  far  more  about 
them  than  their  fathers  ever  knew.  Clear 
thinking  on  these  matters  is  of  infinitely 
more  consequence  than  a  knowledge  of  the 
binomial  theory  or  how  to  parse  participial 
adjectives.  Every  twelve-year-old  child 
should  know  that  war  should  be  outlawed 
and  why  revenge  acts  like  a  boomerang. 

Preparedness  for  war  and  preparedness 
to  prevent  war  should  be  contrasted.  The 
most  obvious  lesson  of  the  world  war  has 
not  yet  been  learned.  All  the  great  nations 
at  war  in  September  in  1914  had  been  for 
forty  years  preparing.  Preparation  for 
peace  brings  peace.  The  Canadian  border 
line,  unguarded  for  more  than  a  century,  is 
the  great  object  lesson  to  the  world.  The 
teacher  can  illuminate  the  subject  with  the 
story  of  the  Christ  of  the  Andes,  erected 
after  arbitration  prevented  war;  of  the 
settlement  between  Sweden  and  Norway,  of 
demilitarized  zones  and  of  the  Geneva 
arbitration.  There  is  no  dispute  that  can 
not  be  honorably  settled  between  nations 
in  the  same  way  that  differences  between 
men  can  be  settled  without  fighting. 

By  proper  questioning,  pupils  can  come 
to  see  that  the  last  man  competent  to  judge 
whether  there  should  be  a  war,  or  when,  and 
with  whom,  is  the  average  technician,  trained 
all  his  life  to  war  games,  and  thinking  in 
terms  of  war  as  an  efficient  means  of  settling 
disputes.  As  well  ask  one’s  shoemaker  how 
many  shoes  one  should  order  as  to  ask  most 
army  and  navy  men  how  many  new  guns  or 
cruisers  we  should  have.  Questions  should 
elicit  the  fact  that  the  kind  and  amount  of 
defense  that  a  nation  needs  depend  solely 
on  the  kind  and  degree  of  its  danger,  not, 
as  militarists  claim,  on  its  wealth — which 
wealth  is  an  asset  and  supplies  resources. 
A  nation’s  assets  are  of  a  very  different 
character  from  those  of  a  rich  man  whose 
portable  goods  can  be  easily  robbed  and 
carried  off.  These  are  types  of  subjects 


that  should  be  clearly  understood  before 
pupils  enter  on  higher  education,  thus  far 
available  only  to  the  few.  These  subjects 
presented  in  the  history  class,  or  in  the 
civics  or  literature  class,  with  light  from 
different  angles  and  the  questioning  method 
always  employed,  should  keep  the  rising 
generation  from  being  hoodwinked  as  their 
fathers  have  been  with  ancient  shibboleths 
and  slogans. 

To  teach  most  studies  from  the  new  point 
of  view  demands  much  more  money  than 
short-sighted  nations  have  allowed.  The 
future  of  the  world  is  as  much  in  the  hands 
of  teachers  as  of  legislators.  They  have  the 
sacred  task  of  teaching  future  legislators, 
editors,  business  men,  and  mothers  to  think. 
As  these  think,  the  world  will  act  and  will 
be  saved  or  perish.  In  the  normal  schools 
the  technique  of  teaching  international 
rights  and  duties  should  be  taught  and  the 
“case  system,”  as  employed  in  law  schools, 
be  used  so  as  to  probe  current  fallacies,  to 
give  a  realizing  sense  of  the  horror  of  modern 
war,  and  an  understanding  of  the  psychic 
and  economic  causes  of  disputes.  World 
organization  with  other  preventive  measures, 
like  the  “cooling  off  periods,”  provided  by 
our  treaties  with  more  than  twenty  nations, 
should  be  studied  as  carefully  as  our  con¬ 
stitution  because  so  much  less  understood. 
How  to  select  from  the  miscellany  of  printed 
matter  on  every  newsstand,  and  digest  what 
is  read  should  be  an  important  part  of  a 
teacher’s  training;  likewise  how  to  influence 
parents  to  stress  development  of  self¬ 
activity  in  charades,  home  dramatics  and 
whatever  stimulates  imagination  and  tends 
to  offset  the  mental  sluggishness  created  by 
seeing  too  many  motion  pictures  and  having 
no  home  responsibilities.  The  interdepen¬ 
dence  of  nations  which  the  American  farmer 
in  the  last  seven  years  has  not  succeeded  in 
comprehending  should  be  brought  home  to 
normal  students  through  a  hundred  illustra¬ 
tions  to  be  given  their  future  pupils  when 
they  are  old  enough  to  have  mastered  the 
three  R’s. 

Normal  pupils  should  learn  how  to  stage 
simple  pageants,  e.g.  one  to  show  the  nations* 
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chief  defenders  against  our  chief  enemies^ 
by  marshalling  with  their  products  and 
implements — rakes,  spades,  hammers,  etc., 
children  who  represent  farmers,  miners, 
builders,  manufacturers,  doctors,  police, 
firemen,  etc.,  with  as  much  color  acting  and 
music  as  can  vie  with  a  military  display. 
Ask  children  what  would  happen  to  the 
nation  if  each  or  even  any  one  of  these  classes 
of  defenders  were  destroyed.  Which  would 
be  more  dangerous  for  the  country,  the 
abolition  of  miners  or  of  soldiers .? 

A  school  creed  should  be  prepared  (and 
frequently  recited)  embodying  these  funda¬ 
mental  ideas:  “Above  all  nations  is  Human¬ 
ity,”  “Nations  are  members  of  the  family 
of  nations;  when  one  suffers,  all  suffer,”  etc. 
Every  Church  should  have  an  international 
friendship  committee;  every  library,  special 
shelves  for  literature  on  world  relations. 
It  were  well  if  two  very  valuable  books, 
Nicolai’s  Biology  of  War^  and  Nasmyth’s 
Social  Progress  and  the  Darwinian  Theory y 
could  be  condensed  and  printed  in  a  cheap 
edition  with  paper  covers  for  every  teacher. 
The  peace  organizations  should  be  urged  to 
spend  less  money  on  technical  publications, 
often  needlessly  duplicated,  and  spend  more 
on  newspaper  material  for  broadsides  and 
for  popular  addresses,  especially  in  schools. 

Can  there  not  be  far  more  systematic  and 
extensive  work  in  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  study  of  international  relations.?  If 
any  subjects  are  obligatory,  these  should  be 
made  so  for  our  future  professional  men  and 
legislators  who  are  to  settle  the  fate  of 
nations.  Courses  of  lectures  should  be 
provided  with  discussion  and  debates.  The 
work  of  Cosmopolitan  clubs  in  universities 
in  America  should  be  extended  and  carried 
on  similarly  to  the  work  done  in  Europe  by 
that  rare  scholar,  the  late  Dr.  George  W. 
Nasmyth,  acting  for  the  World  Peace 
Foundation.  Fine  beginnings  were  made  in 
Europe  by  the  Corda  FratreSy  and  this  work 
should  be  greatly  strengthened.  The  Youth 
movement  springing  up  in  various  countries 
in  Europe  and  extending  elsewhere  should 

*Ib  all  our  wart,  foreign  and  ciTil,  we  have  lott  from  death  in 
battle,  and  from  every  caute  fewer  than  perish  every  year  from 
preventable  accidents  and  preventable  disease. 


be  encouraged  to  become  an  enormous 
agency  in  world  cooperation.  “The  Fellow¬ 
ship  of  Youth  for  Peace,”  with  headquarters 
in  New  York  (unlike  certain  extremist 
organizations  which  ask  for  a  pledge  of 
members  never  to  engage  in  war,  even  war  of 
defense)  requires  no  pledge  and  is  devoted 
to  constructive  work  to  bring  about  a  “war¬ 
less  world  in  this  generation.” 

Since  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  radio 
interests  are  taking  into  consideration  the 
possibility  of  a  regular,  easy  auxiliary 
language  for  the  purposes  of  business, 
science,  radio  messages,  and  international 
conventions,  what  a  short  time  ago  seemed 
visionary  and  impracticable  may  soon  be¬ 
come  as  real  a  need  as  was  the  telephone 
thirty  years  ago.  When  such  a  language, 
based  on  European  roots,  has  become  stan¬ 
dardized  and  authorized  by  governments 
for  schools,  as  it  already  is  becoming  in 
France,  it  may  be  only  a  decade  or  two  before 
a  circular  letter  sent  from  London  or  Buenos 
Ayres  to  Tokio,  Moscow,  and  New  York 
will  be  easily  read  by  business  clerks,  and 
radio  messages  will  be  sent  all  over  Europe 
to  twenty  different  countries  at  once.  There 
is  no  invention  which  could  so  unify  the 
thinking  of  the  world  and  give  a  sense  of 
human  solidarity  as  an  auxiliary  language 
like  Esperanto,  or  something  similar,  which 
could  be  learned  in  one-third  of  the  time 
now  required  to  learn  the  simplest  foreign 
tongue.  Such  a  language  must  eventually 
open  up  world  relationships  to  hundreds  of 
millions  of  human  beings  who  speak  only 
native  dialects  and  are  shut  out  from  the 
treasured  wisdom  of  the  privileged  races  ex¬ 
cept  through  a  multitude  of  translations. 

The  World  Federation  of  Education 
Associations  which  has  adopted  Dr.  David 
Starr  Jordan’s  proposals  for  various  world 
committees  to  carry  on  investigation  and 
original  work  in  seven  specific  directions, 
will  doubtless  avail  itself  of  all  agencies 
which  already  aim  to  cover  parts  of  their 
comprehensive  plans.  A  score  of  agencies 
are  bringing  educational  power  to  bear  on 
the  peace  problem  and  this  work  should  be 
coordinated.  Such  an  organization  as  the 
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American  School  Citizenship  League  should 
be  extended  to  every  country,  and  it  should 
cooperate  with  the  general  World  committee 
on  Education  for  Peace,  which  heads  the 
list  of  Dr.  Jordan’s  committees. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  eventually  a 
well-endowed  headquarters  with  the  best 
equipped  pedagogic  library  and  museum  in 
the  world  may  be  established  in  the  centrally 
located  republic  of  Switzerland — a  land  of 
three  languages  and  of  broadest  international 
sentiment.  Here  at  Geneva,  there  should 
be  provision  for  experimentation,  for  scholar¬ 


ships,  for  research  and  numerous  annual 
conferences.  Here  should  assemble  all  types 
of  educators,  from  kindergartners  to  pro¬ 
fessors  in  international  law  and  public 
health,  in  a  series  of  conferences  on  all 
matters  of  universal  interest. 

Physical  evolution  has  required  eons. 
Spiritual  evolution  sufficient  to  end  legalized 
war  and  to  exterminate  epidemics,  poverty, 
and  illiteracy  is  a  matter  of  only  a  few 
decades  if  the  financial  and  spiritual  forces 
of  the  world  utilize  their  unprecedented 
opportunities. 


A  CLASSROOM  TEACHER  MOUNTS  THE  SOAP  BOX 

Helen  Southwick 

[However  long  you  have  worked  in  the  public  schools  you  have  known  the  flow  of  protest  that 
has  moistened  the  pedagogical  field  from  September  to  June.  Sometimes  it  is  clear;  sometimes  muddy 
enough.  Without  it  schools  would  long  since  have  dried  up  and  blown  away.  Miss  Southwick  here 
does  an  artistic  bit  of  surveying  in  describing  from  the  teacher’s  view  the  bewildering  prospect  of  the 
educational  field.  You  will  like  it.  Miss  Southwick  knows  folks — ^writes  on  farming,  manners, 
customs.  Fifteen  Cents  Worth  of  Etiquette  was  her  work.  Lawrence,  Kansas,  is  happy  in  her  citizeit- 
ship.] 


IN  WHAT  we  are  pleased  to  call  the 
“educational  field,’’  there  is  at  present 
a  very  great  deal  going  on. 

Swarms  of  educational  experts  are  bustling 
about  with  all  manner  of  complicated  charts 
and  graphs.  Exhaustive  surveys  are  being 
made.  The  curriculum  is  again  on  the 
carpet.  Personal  opinion  has  gone  off  to 
sulk  in  the  corner  while  scientific  evaluation 
holds  the  floor.  General  aims  of  education 
are  giving  way  to  specific  and  scientifically 
determined  objectives. 

Psychologists  are  turning  our  souls  inside 
out,  revealing  our  inmost  secret  sins  along 
with  our  highest  and  shyest  aspirations. 
More,  they  are  vigorously  shaking  our 
family  trees,  with  a  fine  scientific  disregard 
for  our  natural  reticence  upon  the  subject 
of  our  ancestors’  indiscretions.  Psychology 
IS  everywhere;  poking  its  nose  into  birth 
control  and  vocational  guidance,  appearing 
uninvited  at  the  marriage  altar  and  the 


i 


court  room.  Call  a  psychologist  a  theorist 
or  a  mystic,  in  this  present  hour,  and  he  will 
most  certainly  black  your  eye;  after  which 
he  will  lead  you  to  his  psychological  labor¬ 
atory  and  show  you  conclusively  that  his 
methods  of  research  are  purely  scientific. 

Since  the  whole  trend  of  modern  methods  in 
education  is  by  way  of  the  scientific  ap¬ 
proach,  the  teacher  who  is  not  clever  at 
science  has  a  hard  time  of  it.  One  glance 
at  the  formula  used  to  determine  the 
Coefficient  of  Correlation,  for  instance,  is 
enough  to  cause  the  unscientific-minded 
person  to  turn  away  in  terror  from  the 
teaching  profession.  Finding  the  class 
median  and  manipulating  the  Normal  Curve 
dwindle  to  kindergarten  proportions  beside 
it. 

Wherefore  Art  sits  pensively  by  her 
lonely  fireside,  while  Science  goes  a-courting 
elsewhere. 

“I  think  my  class  got  great  benefit  from 
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their  study  of  Sir  Launfaly*  ventures  an 
old-fashioned  teacher. 

“How  do  you  know  they  did?”  demands 
the  Educational  Expert. 

“Why — why,  I  just  had  a  feeling — ” 
falters  the  little  teacher.  “It  seemed  to 
me  that  I  got  an  emotional  response  from 
them — ” 

The  Educational  Expert  snorts,  and 
shrugs  his  shoulders. 

“‘Whatever  exists  at  all  exists  in 
amount!”*  he  says  sternly.  “‘And  what¬ 
ever  exists  in  amount  can  be  measured!’ 
Do  you  know  what  great  man  said  that?” 
“Y — yes,”  stammers  the  little  teacher. 
“It  was  Mr.  Thorndike.” 

“Very  well,  don’t  forget  it.  It’s  Results 
we’re  after — not  feelings  and  hunches. 
RESULTS!  .  .  .  Now,  we’ll  just  measure 
that  emotional  response  you  were  talking 
about.” 

He  then  steps  before  the  class  and  ad- 
minsters  a  scientific  test.  When  the  papers 
have  been  graded,  he  turns  in  triumph 
to  the  little  teacher.  “The  quality  of  their 
emotional  response  was  only  2.5!”  he 
informs  her. 

But  of  course  that  is  only  a  metaphorical 
illustration,  and  you  are  not  to  take  it  too 
literally. 

Moreover,  out  of  it  all  much  good  is 
emerging.  Educational  aims  are  being  clari¬ 
fied.  Teachers  who  have  hidden  their 
lazy,  slip-shod  methods  behind  a  pretense 
at  “inspirational  teaching”  are  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  stock  and  organize  their  ideas. 
Teachers  who  have  used  the  teaching 
profession  as  a  temporary  means  of  making 
a  living,  while  the  bulk  of  their  thought 
and  ambition  was  directed  elsewhere,  are 
being  driven  from  cover.  Results  are  being 
measured,  with  more  or  less  success;  special 
defects  are  being  diagnosed;  individual 
difiFerences  and  special  abilities  are  being 
recognized;  and  vocational  needs  are  being 
considered. 

Along  with  all  this  has  come  the  steady 
rise  in  the  requirements  of  teachers.  One 
city  after  another  is  adopting  a  salary 
schedule  which  makes  the  amount  of  the 


salary  paid  dependent  upon  the  academic 
and  professional  training  of  the  teacher, 
and  her  demonstrated  fitness  for  the  work. 
This  means  that,  in  such  systems,  the  sixth 
grade  teacher  will  receive  the  same  salary 
as  the  high  school  teacher,  if  she  has  had  the 
same  amount  of  preparation;  which  is  emin¬ 
ently  right  and  wise.  It  is  even  conceivable 
that  we  shall  soon  be  placing  our  most 
intelligent  teachers  in  the  grammar  grades 
and  the  high  schools,  where  they  are  so 
badly  needed;  leaving  the  culls,  if  there  must 
be  culls,  to  the  universities,  where  they 
will  do  less  damage.  Happily,  we  are 
outgrowing  the  notion  that  very  little 
preparation  is  necessary  for  the  teaching 
of  the  so-called  elementary  subjects.  Per¬ 
haps,  indeed,  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth 
to  say  that  the  more  elementary  the  subject 
to  be  presented,  the  broader  and  richer 
should  be  the  cultural  background  of  the 
teacher  who  attempts  to  present  it.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  requires  a  surer  grasp,  a  finer 
understanding,  to  impart  knowledge  in 
what  Huxley  calls  the  “easy  language,” 
than  to  discuss  it  learnedly  in  technical 
terms;  and  without  the  ability  to  do  that 
very  thing,  no  grammar  school  teacher  can 
teach  eflFectively. 

The  educational  experts  are  doing  some 
real  thinking  about  real  problems.  They 
have  high  ambitions  for  the  schools  of  the 
future.  They  dream  of  schools  which  shall 
not  only  assist  boys  and  girls  to  choose  their 
vocations,  but  shall  follow  them  up  in  their 
subsequent  careers  with  encouragement  and 
help.  They  dream  of  continuation  schools 
which  shall  provide  courses  for  adults  at 
whatever  time  in  their  lives  the  needs  for 
such  courses  arise.  They  dream  of  devices 
for  discovering  special  abilities  and  pre¬ 
venting,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  tragedy 
of  the  square  peg.  They  dream  of  equal 
cultural  opportunities  for  all,  regardless 
of  occupation  or  social  position.  They 
dream  of  schools  which  shall  operate  effect¬ 
ively  as  a  means  of  social  control. 

Nor  are  they  satisfied  with  merely  dream¬ 
ing.  Here  and  there,  scattered  over  the 
United  States,  schools  are  starting  out 
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bravely  upon  new  paths.  Experimentation 
is  in  the  air.  Old  restraints  are  breaking 
down.  Repression  in  the  schoolroom  is 
giving  place  to  expression.  The  scope 
of  the  school  is  widening,  to  accommodate 
new  conceptions  of  its  function  in  the  lives 
of  people. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in 
all  the  din  and  dust  arising  from  so  much 
splendid  activity,  there  are  few  who  pause 
to  listen  to  the  unobtrusive  little  moans 
which  the  classroom  teacher  occasionally 
sends  up  to  Heaven.  She  sends  them  there, 
I  suppose,  because  experience  has  taught  her 
the  futility  of  sending  them  elsewhere. 

Educational  experts,  as  you  know,  are 
very  fond  of  machinery,  and  in  its  workings 
they  have  an  almost  childlike  faith.  Hence 
the  amount  of  educational  machinery  which 
has  been  erected  in  the  past  two  decades  is 
nothing  short  of  appalling.  It  is  great 
fun  to  set  it  up;  but,  naturally  enough,  the 
task  of  manipulating  it  has  fallen  upon  the 
classroom  teacher.  It  appears  that  the 
educational  experts  are  bent  upon  making  of 
the  classroom  teacher  a  patient  and  obedient 
mechanic.  In  fact,  the  position  of  the 
classroom  teacher  is  at  present  a  very 
peculiar  one,  for  the  importance  of  the 
supervisory  and  administrative  force  has 
been  magnified  at  her  expense,  until  the 
word  teacher  no  longer  means  what  it  once 
meant.  “Going  to  the  top”  of  the  teaching 
profession  is  now  generally  interpreted  to 
mean  becoming  some  kind  of  administrator 
or  supervisor;  and  the  first  and  greatest  com¬ 
mandment  which  all  beginning  students  in 
teachers’  colleges  must  learn  enjoins  “loy¬ 
alty  to  superior  officers,”  and  sounds  a 
warning  against  “insubordination.”  There 
is  something  almost  military  in  the  ponder¬ 
ous  gravity  with  which  these  words  are 
pronounced  in  pedagogical  circles. 

But  this  intricate  and  expensive  supervis¬ 
ory  system  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
conditions  which  are  now,  fortunately, 
changing.  In  the  past,  many  schools  have 
not  only  permitted  unintelligent  and  ill- 
prepared  teachers  to  enter  the  classrooms, 
but  have  added  to  this  blunder  the 


worse  blunder  of  requiring  them  to  teach 
a  little  of  everything  in  the  curriculum. 
Naturally,  one  teacher  cannot  successfully 
teach  all  the  subjects  which  the  course  of 
study  provides  for  the  intermediate  and 
upper  grades.  In  some  of  them  she  is 
bound  to  fail  miserably.  Recognizing  this 
law  of  nature,  many  schools  have  attempted 
to  patch  up  the  difficulty  by  installing 
supervisors  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing, 
in  the  hope  that  the  work  of  the  whole 
system  would  thereby  be  unified,  and  in  the 
assurance  that  under  skilled  supervision  the 
classroom  teachers  would  do  better  work. 

This  practice  began  with  music  and  art, 
and  extended,  finally,  to  other  subjects. 
Of  course  very  few  teachers  are  qualified 
to  teach  music  and  art  as  they  ought  to  be 
taught;  yet  thousands  of  them  are  doing  it, 
in  a  farcical  fashion,  under  supervision. 

It  is  admitted  that  good  teachers  of  gram¬ 
mar  and  composition  are  even  rarer  than 
good  teachers  of  music;  yet  thousands 
and  many  more  thousands  of  them  are 
teaching  these  subjects,  more  or  less  com¬ 
placently,  with  or  without  supervision — 
while  high  schools  and  colleges  continue  to 
groan  over  the  results  of  such  teaching  as 
they  appear  in  their  freshman  English 
classes.  Even  geography — simple  as  it 
sounds — if  taught  effectively,  requires  as  a 
minimum  a  working  knowledge  of  geology, 
astronomy,  botany,  economics,  sociology, 
international  law,  and  history. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  adminis¬ 
trators,  observing  the  pitiable  attempts 
of  unprepared  teachers,  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  almost  frantically  at  work,  creating 
more  and  more  supervisory  offices.  One 
excited  administrator  recently  declared  the 
country  to  be  in  need  of  10,000  trained 
supervisors!  Such  is  their  faith  in  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Personally — they  have  never  asked  me  for 
my  opinion,  but  I  give  it  none  the  less  freely 
and  unreservedly — if  I  had  the  power, 
and  if  10,000  teachers  were  suddenly  made 
available,  with  superior  qualifications  en¬ 
titling  them  to  positions  as  supervisors, 
I  should  usher  them  into  the  classrooms 
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with  all  possible  haste,  on  the  assumption 
that  they  would  make  exceptionally  fine 
teachers  of  the  subjects  upon  which  they 
have  specialized.  For  there  are  not,  and 
never  will  be,  enough  intelligent  and  capable 
classroom  teachers  to  go  around. 

It  is  the  profound  conviction  of  many 
thoughtful  teachers  that  the  educational 
experts  are  attacking  the  symptoms,  instead 
of  the  deep-seated  causes  of  the  disease, 
when  they  rely  upon  close  supervision  and 
the  application  of  better  methods  to  correct 
existing  ills  in  the  public  school.  For  no 
method,  be  it  ever  so  scientific,  will  work 
well  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who  lacks 
scholarship  and  native  intelligence.  There 
is,  after  all,  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the 
old  pedagogical  precept  that  “knowledge  is 
power.”  But  under  the  conditions  which 
generally  exist  at  this  time,  no  grammar 
school  teacher,  be  she  ever  so  intelligent, 
is  in  danger  of  acquiring  any  considerable 
amount  of  knowledge.  And  this  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  she  is  compelled  to 
scatter  her  time  and  attention  over  too 
much  territory;  so  that  in  her  efforts  to 
learn  a  little  about  everything  in  general, 
she  winds  up  by  knowing  very  little  about 
anything  in  particular. 

The  extreme  angle  of  this  situation  is 
perhaps  best  represented  by  a  certain  large 
and  favorably  known  school  system  which 
frankly  and  publicly  admits  a  preference  for 
inexperienced,  low-salaried  teachers,  guided 
by  high-salaried  supervisors. 

Meanwhile,  the  teachers  have  reacted  to 
the  pressure  of  the  system  in  various  and 
characteristic  ways.  Naturally,  there  are 
many  teachers  who,  ignorant  of  their  own 
ignorance,  remain  serene  and  complacent 
through  it  all,  submitting  willingly  enough 
to  the  supervision  which  seeks  to  do  their 
thinking  for  them.  One  such,  however, 
good-naturedly  confessed  to  a  fellow  teacher 
that  she  had  taught  under  direction  for  so 
long  that  she  feared  she  would  be  utterly 
lost  in  a  small  school  where  she  would  be 
expected  to  rely  upon  her  own  initiative. 
There  are  others,  of  course,  who  see  the 
joke,  but  recognizing  their  helplessness 


to  mend  matters,  cultivate  a  philosophical 
indifference  which  protects  them  from  much 
nervous  strain.  As  for  the  remainder, 
who  foolishly  chafe  at  the  bit — they  are  be¬ 
ing  quietly  and  efficiently  eliminated.  The 
trotting  horse  breeds  are  not  desired  in  the 
large  systems.  They  are  much  too  high- 
strung;  they  resent  the  whip;  they  Wear  out 
too  quickly. 

Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  a  teacher  comes 
into  a  school  system  with  a  spark  of  origin¬ 
ality  and  initiative  which  dies  hard.  It  may, 
indeed,  take  several  years  to  reduce  that 
stubborn  little  spark  to  a  tiny  heap  of  ashes; 
but  sooner  or  later  it  is  accomplished. 
What  matter  if  her  work  in  so-and-so  is 
exceptionally  fine,  when  her  work  in  such- 
and-such  is  correspondingly  poor?  The 
thing  is  to  bring  up  her  average — and  to  do 
this  she  speedily  finds  it  necessary  to 
neglect  that  which  she  does  well,  in  order 
to  put  more  time  and  effort  upon  that  which 
she  does  poorly.  Thus  she  receives  an 
“all  round  development.”  It  is  useless  for 
her  to  point  out  that  the  children’s  all  round 
development  may  suffer  in  consequence, 
for  she  understands  by  that  time  that  this 
is  a  matter  which  should  not  concern  her. 
She  is  paid  to  do  what  she  is  told  to  do,  and 
ask  no  questions. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  that  thing  which 
she  might  have  done  supremely  well  is 
dragged  down  to  the  level  of  mediocrity 
which  the  system  demands — at  which  time 
she  is  qualified  to  take  her  place  among  the 
ranks  of  standardized  teachers. 

But  conditions  are  changing.  And  with 
changing  conditions  many  sensible  ad¬ 
ministrators  are  changing  their  methods. 
Not  a  few  of  them  are  relying  more  and  more 
upon  special  teachers  for  special  subjects. 
In  some  schools  the  regular  classroom  teach¬ 
ers  have  been  entirely  relieved  of  any 
responsibility  for  music  and  art,  and  this 
measure  alone  has  resulted  in  a  tremendous 
reduction  of  the  pressure  and  strain — not 
to  mention  the  improved  quality  of  the  work 
in  those  subjects. 

One  administrator  last  year  courageously 
removed  from  the  city’s  pay  roll  a  consider- 
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able  number  of  supervisors.  “We  can’t  their  work,  because,  unfortunately,  not  all 
afford  them,”  he  remarked  simply,  in  teachers  are  trustworthy;  and  even  if  they 
explanation.  “What  we  need  is  better  were,  it  still  remains  true  that  two  heads  are 
ieacherSy  and  fewer  supervisors;  not  more  better  than  one,  and  that  every  growing 
teachers,  but  a  wiser  distribution  of  work  teacher  welcomes  new  ideas.  How,  then, 
among  those  we  have.  All  this  duplication  to  allow  a  teacher  the  fun  of  bringing  her 
of  effort  is  wasteful.  Personally,  I  have  own  intelligence  to  bear  upon  her  own  job,  ? 
no  respect  for  a  teacher  who  knows  so  much  and  at  the  same  time  require  something 
about  so  little  and  so  little  about  so  much,  definite  from  her  in  the  way  of  results — 
that  it  is  necessary  to  set  a  supervisor  well,  it  is  not  a  simple  problem!  But 
over  her.  Let  us  have  teachers  who  have  perhaps  when  we  shall  have  secured  a 
dug  so  widely  and  deeply  into  their  field  superior  teacher  in  the  classroom,  and  have 
that  the  presence  of  a  supervisor  would  be  an  ceased  to  demand  of  her  what  she  knows  to 
absurdity  and  an  extravagance.  ...  It  be  impossible,  we  shall  have  gone  a  long 
is  conceivable,”  he  added,  “that  I  might  way  toward  the  solution  of  this  and  other 
distrust  my  supervisors!  In  which  case  problems.  Perhaps  such  an  arrangement 
I  would  then  have  to  employ  somebody —  might  ultimately  result  in  the  revival  of 
a  sort  of  super-supervisor — to  supervise  the  the  now  antiquated  custom,  among  teachers, 
supervisors!  Somewhere  along  the  line,  of  talking  shop.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I 
I  have  got  to  trust  somebody!”  have  heard  any  of  the  teachers  in  the  larger 

Yet  ridiculous  things  are  still  being  done,  systems  talking  shop.  Why  bother,  when 
I  am  recalling  at  this  minute,  with  an  the  most  important  part  of  their  thinking 
amusement  mixed  with  rage,  a  group  of  and  planning  is  done  by  somebody  else.? 
twelve  teachers  who  were  required  by  their  Moreover,  their  days  are  so  rushed,  so 
penmanship  supervisor  to  spend  a  half  hour  crowded  with  details,  so  harassed  and 
every  evening,  after  school,  practicing  pen-  hampered  by  interruptions,  that  at  their 
manship.  With  life  so  short  and  so  much  close  they  have  no  spirit  for  talking  shop, 

to  be  read  and  thought  about,  with  a  teach-  Which  is  not  to  say  that  the  teachers  are 

ing  career  of  only  a  limited  number  of  years  working  too  hard.  Very  few  complain  of 

before  them,  with  a  thousand  things  undone  having  too  much  to  do.  It  is  the  futility 

which  needed  doing — there  they  sat,  making  of  what  they  do  that  irks  them,  and  the 
ovals  for  the  penmanship  supervisor!  Surely  number  of  things  they  must  leave  undone, 
somebody’s  perspective  was  out  of  joint.  It  is  possible  that  with  fewer  and  simpler 
And  I  may  add  that  in  that  group  of  dili-  reports,  less  machinery,  and  fewer  inter- 
gent  pen-pushers  there  was  one  teacher  who  ruptions,  the  teachers  might  do  better  work 
was  herself  an  expert  penman  and  now  holds  than  they  are  now  doing.  Many  of  them  | 
a  position  in  a  school  which  permits  her  to  would  honestly  like  to  do  better  work; 
teach  arithmetic  and  penmanship  exclu-  I  have  heard  them  say  so,  in  confidence, 
sively.  many  times.  But  it  is  impossible.  It  is 

It  is  much  easier,  of  course,  to  point  out  impossible,  often,  even  to  get  acquainted 
evils  than  to  prescribe  remedies.  The  with  the  children  in  any  adequate  way. 
problem  of  accurately  appraising  each  One  little  woman  who  has  taught  for 
teacher’s  ability  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  many  years  in  the  sort  of  system  I  am 
problem  which  faces  the  educational  experts,  attempting  to  describe,  confesses  to  me  that 
The  wisest  of  them  admit  that  it  has  not  her  day  is  frequently  nothing  more  than 
been  solved — perhaps  never  will  be  solved  “a  series  of  interruptions,”  and  that  she 
in  its  entirety.  It  is  unthinkable  that  cannot  find  time  to  give  her  children  even  a 
teachers  be  left  wholly  to  their  own  devices,  small  part  of  the  individual  attention  which 
to  teach  what  and  when  and  how  they  please,  they  need.  She  tries,  however;  and  therein 
regardless  of  what  others  may  think  of  she  makes  a  serious  mistake.  She  will 
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wind  up  her  career  in  a  sanatorium  some  day 
— a  gentle,  beautiful,  tragic  wreck — if  she 
insists  upon  trying!  And  so  I  told  her. 

“Once  in  a  while,”  said  a  thoughtful 
teacher,  “it  comes  over  me  all  of  a  sudden 
that  the  little  boy  in  the  back  seat  is  an 
individual!  It  scares  me  sometimes,  when 
I  realize  that  a  soul  is  inhabiting  that  little 
restless  body.  But  I  dare  not  allow  myself 
to  think  of  it — for  if  I  did,  I  should  surely 
get  behind  in  my  schedule  or  make  a  mistake 
on  one  of  my  reports!” 

I  have  wondered,  of  late,  whether  there 
might  be  any  connection  between  the  increas¬ 
ing  crime  rate  among  youths  of  the  teen  age, 
and  this  high-powered  educational  machine 
which  is  our  pride  and  joy.  It  is  the  fashion 
just  now,  among  schoolmen,  to  talk  much 
of  Results.  Is  it  barely  possible  that  here 
is  a  Result  which  the  educational  experts 
have  forgotten  to  take  into  account  ?  Mind, 
I  do  not  assert  that  this  loosened  moral 
fibre  of  which  we  hear,  this  strange  lack  of 
emotion,  this  apparent  dulling  of  the  finer 
sensibilities,  is  in  any  way  related  to  the 
great  impersonal  organization  which  auto¬ 
matically  educates  the  American  youth. 
I  merely  point  out  that  if  there  is  no  con¬ 
nection  between  them,  there  ought  to  be. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  is  unfair  to  intimate 
that  the  educational  experts  have  not  taken 
account  of  this  possibility.  To  do  them 
justice  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
very  little  of  which  they  have  not  taken 
account.  The  psychologists  have  been  very 
busy  in  the  past  decade,  diagnosing  the 
ailments  of  the  public  school;  and  now,  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  they  are 
coming  to  the  rescue.  But  they  are  coming 
— bless  their  hearts! — with  more  machinery. 

Again,  however,  it  should  be  said  that 
there  are  extenuating  circumstances.  The 
city  schools  are  so  big!  So  fearfully,  in¬ 
credibly  big!  Small  wonder,  then,  that 
administrators  have  despaired  of  operating 
them  by  hand,  and  have  had  recourse  to 
machinery.  If  we  could  take  all  their  splen¬ 
did  equipment  into  the  country  somewhere, 
or  into  a  small  town,  what  a  combination 
of  virtues  we’should  have!  :/• 


True,  the  small  towns  and  the  country 
districts  have  also  been  driving  their  teachers 
to  distraction  by  expecting  the  impossible 
of  them.  They,  too,  have  been  demanding 
a  Jill-of-all-trades,  and  complaining  bitterly 
because  they  have  never  found  her.  “We 
want  somebody  who  is  equally  skillful  in 
teaching  all  subjects!”  they  declare  naively. 
By  that  they  mean  somebody  who  can  paint 
a  landscape  or  work  a  problem  in  partial 
payments,  with  equal  facility;  somebody 
who  can  make  a  quick  change  from  calf 
clubs  to  composition;  from  a  baseball 
game  to  a  class  in  penmanship;  from  a 
class  in  civics  and  current  events  to  a  strug¬ 
gle  with  needle  and  scissors  and  thread; 
from  a  discussion  of  The  Chambered  Nautilus 
to  a  study  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  liver. 

More  than  that,  they  expect,  in  many 
cases,  that  it  shall  all  be  accomplished 
with  little  or  no  equipment.  And  when  I 
say  equipment,  I  do  not  mean  anything 
mysterious  or  elaborate.  I  mean  books, 
chiefly.  It  is  astonishing  how  many  schools 
are  attempting  to  distribute  book  learning 
without  the  aid  of  books. 

In  increasing  numbers,  however,  the 
smaller  schools  are  remedying  these  defects, 
and  in  many  cases  astonishingly  good 
work  has  been  done  in  a  quiet,  informal  way. 
In  the  opinion  of  many  educators,  the 
small  community  school  is  by  all  odds  the 
most  promising  plot  in  the  educational 
field.  Not  a  few  administrators  with  vision 
and  skill  are  deliberately  seeking  out  smaller 
schools  in  which  to  build  their  reputations, 
and  many  superior  teachers  are  turning 
hopefully  to  positions  which  challenge  their 
powers  and  stimulate  their  imaginations. 

I  know  a  very  capable  young  teacher  who 
is  voluntarily  leaving  a  fine  position  in  a 
large  city  system,  to  take  a  position  in  a 
small  town  at  a  smaller  salary.  When  I 
asked  her  the  reasons  for  her  action,  she 
told  me  what  I  had  already  heard  many 
times  before  from  other  teachers: 

“Too  much  machinery!”  she  said  briefly. 
“Too  many  wheels  within  wheels.  It  takes 
all  the  fun  out  of  it  for  me.  I  want  a  real 
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job.  Something  that  I  can  get  my  teeth 
into!” 

All  this  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that 
the  schools  in  small  communities  are  now 
superior  to  those  in  large  cities;  but  that 
they  can  and  will  be,  when  the  people  who 
sign  the  grade  cards  and  pay  the  taxes  make 
up  their  minds  to  have  them  so. 

For  in  the  smaller  communities,  where  the 
school  has  not  yet  grown  to  an  unwieldy 
size,  it  is  still  possible  for  the  people  to 
keep  a  finger  in  the  educational  pie.  Their 
teachers  are  known  to  them  personally, 
as  individuals,  and  as  individuals  they 
must  answer  to  the  people.  They  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  serve  the  community,  and  they 
stand  or  fall  by  the  community’s  estimate 
of  that  service.  I  know  of  no  better  measure 
of  a  teacher’s  ability.  It  is  faulty,  of  course, 
and  subject  to  errors  resulting  from  ignor¬ 
ance  and  prejudice;  but,  when  reinforced  by 
the  judgment  of  an  administrator  who  knows 
his  business,  it  seems  to  work  as  well  as  any 
method  now  in  use  in  the  city  schools. 

Fortunately,  there  is  now  an  excess  of 
teachers.  But  there  is  not,  and  never  will 
be,  an  excess  of  capable  teachers.  The 
wisest  communities  will  take  advantage  of 
this  excess,  not  by  cutting  down  salaries, 
but  by  raising  their  requirements  and 
demanding  more  for  their  money.  In 
selecting  their  teachers  they  will  find  out 
in  advance  what  each  teacher  is  capable 
of  doing  supremely  well,  and  set  her  doing  it. 
By  so  doing  they  will  not  only  secure  an 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  teaching, 
but  they  will  be  able  to  provide  a  rich  and 
diversified  curriculum. 

In  the  past  the  smaller  school  has  been 
seriously  hampered  by  the  poverty  of  its 
curriculum — and  how  many  talents  have 
gone  undeveloped  because  of  this  fact. 
Heaven  only  knows.  We  do  a  silly,  pre¬ 
sumptuous  thing  when  we  attempt  to  make 
every  farmer’s  son  into  a  farmer,  every 
lawyer’s  son  into  a  lawyer,  and  every  factory 
worker’s  son  into  a  factory  worker.  But  we 
perform  a  wise  and  beneficent  service 
to  humanity  when  we  do  what  we  can  to 
discover  a  boy’s  special  abilities,  give  him 


a  survey  of  the  vocational  field,  offer  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  following  of  his  bent,  and  leave 
him  to  his  choice. 

But  of  course  no  school,  however  splendid 
its  organization  and  equipment,  can  be 
made  fool-proof.  So  it  all  comes  back, 
after  all,  to  the  simple,  old-fashioned  quest 
for  “a  good  teacher.” 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  Teachers* 
Colleges  have  risen  to  a  position  of  authority 
in  the  past  decade.  They  are  very  proud 
of  their  “stiff”  courses  and  their  iron-clad 
regulations  and  their  standing  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  world.  Nobody  shall  ever  again 
be  able  to  say  that  teachers*  colleges  are 
snaps.  Indeed,  no!  Who  that  has  seen 
their  finished  products  would  dream  of  mak¬ 
ing  such  an  accusation?  For  whatever 
their  graduates  may  lack  in  scholarship  and 
wisdom,  whatever  they  may  have  missed 
of  pleasant  wanderings  in  the  cultural  by¬ 
paths  of  their  choice,  however  ephemeral 
may  be  the  vast  collection  of  “principles’* 
which  they  have  memorized,  however  me¬ 
chanical  and  uninspired  may  be  their 
conception  of  the  job  they  are  about  to 
undertake — it  must  at  least  be  said  of  them, 
when  they  have  finished,  that  they  are  very, 
very  tired! 

Treat  them  gently,  therefore,  Mr.  Superin¬ 
tendent,  when  they  venture  forth  to  your 
school.  See  to  it,  if  you  can,  that  they  have 
a  little  time  to  read  something  besides  text 
books  and  test  papers;  an  opportunity 
to  sample  the  “education**  about  which  they 
have  learned  so  much;  a  fair  chance  to  avail 
themselves  of  those  rich  sources  of  inspir¬ 
ation  to  which  many  teachers  are  of  necessity 
strangers.  Give  them  your  confidence,  and 
a  little  elbow  room.  And  allow  nobody — 
not  even  yourself — to  force  into  their  hands 
a  costly  and  complicated  apparatus,  when 
your  own  good  sense  tells  you  that  a  simple, 
home-made  device  would  serve  the  purpose 
better. 

But  if,  when  you  have  done  all  this  for 
them,  they  still  fail  you — then  fire  them. 
Fire  them  joyfully,  without  a  qualm  or  a 
fear.  For  there  are  plenty  more  where  they 
came  from. 


WHAT  SOME  TEACHERS  KNOW 
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[In  1895,  in  Brooklyn,  now  reported  to  have  the  most  professionally-minded,  progressive,  studious, 
and  largest  teachers’  organization  in  the  world,  a  question  sheet  issued  to  teachers  in  a  large  public 
school  with  the  intent  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  current-educational  discussions  were  interesting 
the  instructors  brought  in  a  notable  number  of  cases  an  answer  amounting  to,  “none  of  your  business.” 
Mr.  Worcester,  of  the  department  of  education,  Ohio  State  University,  gives  some  facts  here  that  will 
prove  interesting  reading  for  everyone  who  sees  the  Review.] 


IT  IS  commonly  supposed  that  the 
members  of  a  profession  have  at  their 
command  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
general  information  concerning  that  pro¬ 
fession — such  information,  for  example,  as 
relates  to  professional  organizations,  honor¬ 
ary  societies,  the  outstanding  leaders  of 
the  profession,  etc.  From  an  examination 
of  the  outlines  of  work  in  various  teacher 
training  institutions,  however,  it  became 
apparent  that  in  many  cases,  at  least, 
no  specific  provision  is  made  for  presenting 
such  information  to  those  preparing  for  the 
teaching  profession.  It  seemed  desirable, 
therefore,  to  try  to  ascertain  something 
of  the  amount  of  such  knowledge  possessed 
by  teachers  in  service  and  by  students  of 
education,  and  the  method  by  which  it  was 
acquired.  The  present  paper  is  a  brief 
summary  of  an  investigation  dealing  with 
this  delicate  but  by  no  means  unimportant 
subject. 


For  this  study  the  questions  below  were 
asked  of  219  students  in  the  summer  session, 
1924,  of  the  Ohio  State  University  and  of 
the  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of 
Emporia.  Of  the  students  170  were  of  the 
former  institution  and  49  of  the  latter. 
The  college  classification  and  the  teaching 
experience  of  these  students  are  shown  in 
the  tables  below. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  (a)  that  62.1  per  cent, 
(including  all  of  those  not  reporting  on 
this  matter  as  being  below  the  third  year) 
were  in  or  above  the  third  year  of  their 
college  course,  17.3  per  cent,  being  graduate 
students;  and  (b)  that  72.6  per  cent,  (in¬ 
cluding  those  not  reporting  as  among  those 
having  no  experience)  had  had  teaching  exper¬ 
ience,  47.4  per  cent,  having  taught  for  three 
years  or  more.  Several  had  taught  more 
than  20  years.  It  is  evident  from  the  above 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  group  had  had 


COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  STATUS 


Year 

I  St. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

Grad. 

Special 

Not 

indicated 

Total 

Number 

18 

27 

49 

40 

38 

9 

38 

219 

TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 


Years 

0 

I 

2 

3 

4 

S,  or  more 

Not 

indicated 

Total 

Number 

43 

29 

26 

14 

IS 

75 

17 

219 
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teaching  experience  and  that  the  group  as 
a  whole  was  more  mature  than  the  ordinary 
college  class.  It  is  quite  probable,  too, 
that  those  who  attend  summer  sessions 
represent  the  more  energetic  and  resourceful 
portion  of  the  profession.  It  was  to  be 
expected,  therefore,  that  much  of  the  in¬ 
formation  should  have  been  acquired  in¬ 
cidentally.  The  degree  to  which  this  inci¬ 
dental  acquisition  had  taken  place  will  be 
commented  upon  later. 

The  questions  asked  were: 

I.  Give  (a)  the  names  of  educational 
or  scientific  organizations  of  which  you 
know;  (b)  the  primary  purpose  of  each, 
and  (c)  the  source  of  your  information 
about  it  (How  did  you  first  learn  of  it?) 
U nderline  those  of  which  you  are  a  member. 

II.  Give  (a)  the  names  of  honorary  and 
professional  fraternities  of  which  you  know; 

(b)  the  primary  purpose  of  each,  and  (c)  the 
source  of  your  information.  Underline  those 
of  which  you  are  a  member. 

III.  Give  (a)  the  names  of  leading  jour¬ 
nals  in  Education  and  in  Psychology;  (b)  the 
primary  purpose  of  each,  and  (c)  the  source 
of  your  information. 

IV.  (N.B.  There  are  four  questions  in 
this  group.)  Give  (a)  the  names  of  universi¬ 
ties  which  are  prominent  for  their  work 
in  Education  or  Psychology,  (b)  the  location 
of  each,  (c)  the  primary  emphasis  of  each, 
and  (d)  the  source  of  your  information. 

V.  Give  (a)  the  names  of  Educational 
Foundations,  (b)  the  primary  purpose  of 
each,  and  (c)  the  source  of  your  information. 

VI.  (N.B.  There  are  four  questions 
in  this  group.)  Give  (a)  the  names  of 
leaders  in  Education  and  Psychology,  (b) 
that  for  which  each  is  particularly  noted, 

(c)  the  location  of  each,  and  (d)  the  source 
of  your  information. 

VII.  (a)  To  what  institutions  would 
you  write  for  aid  in  educational  problems? 
(b)  What  was  the  source  of  your  infor¬ 
mation? 

VIII.  (a)  Where  can  intelligence  tests 
and  educational  tests  be  secured?  (b) 
What  was  the  source  of  your  information? 


IX.  What  publishers  make  specialties  of 
school  and  professional  books?  (b)  What 
was  the  source  of  your  information  ? 

X.  Where  may  you  refer  juvenile  prob¬ 
lem  cases  ?  (b)  What  was  the  source  of  your 

information? 

XI.  (a)  What  must  be  done  to  get  the 
following  degrees,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  ?  (b) 
What  was  the  source  of  your  information? 

XII.  {JThis  is  the  most  important  question 
on  this  sheet.)  What  other  information  some¬ 
what  similar  to  that  suggested  by  the  above 
questions  should  be  made  available  for  school 
people  ? 

The  Answers: 

The  questions  relating  to  the  primary 
purpose  or  emphasis  of  the  organizations 
were  so  generally  either  omitted  or  vaguely 
answered  that  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  deal  with  them.  The  very  fact  of  omission 
and  vagueness,  is,  however,  of  course 
significant. 

In  reply  to  question  one,  as  to  the  names 
of  educational  and  scientific  organizations, 
21.9  per  cent,  gave  no  names;  7.7  per  cent, 
mentioned  none  other  than  local  associations 
while  22  per  cent,  mentioned  no  more  than 
local  associations  and  the  N.E.A.  No 
national  organization  other  than  the  N.E.A. 
was  mentioned  by  more  than  5  per  cent,  of 
the  students  (save  the  National  Geographic 
Society  9  per  cent.)  The  N.E.A.  was 
mentioned  by  54.3  per  cent.  One  student 
who  had  had  35  hours  of  professional  work 
and  another  who  had  had  22  hours  of 
professional  work  could  name  no  professional 
organization.  As  to  the  source  of  the 
information,  10.9  per  cent,  first  heard  of  the 
N.E.A.  in  connection  with  their  school 
work,  while  the  knowledge  of  no  other 
organization  was  obtained  in  class  by  more 
than  3  per  cent.  In  general  only  those 
organizations  were  known  to  which  member¬ 
ship  had  been  solicited. 

Question  two  asked  for  the  names  of 
honorary  and  professional  fraternities.  Of 
these  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was  best  known, 
being  mentioned  by  52.5  per  cent.  Phi 
Delta  Kappa  and  Pi  Lambda  Theta  were 
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each  mentioned  by  lo  per  cent,  and  Sigma 
Xi  by  9.5  per  cent.  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  the 
only  honorary  educational  society  at  the 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of  Emporia, 
was  mentioned  by  11.8  per  cent,  of  the  total 
and  by  53  per  cent,  of  those  reporting 
from  that  institution.  No  other  societies 
were  mentioned  by  more  than  5  per  cent. 
The  only  society  the  knowledge  of  which 
was  obtained  in  class  by  more  than  5  per 
cent,  was  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  8  per  cent. 
It  should  be  noted  that  although  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  was  much  the  better  known  of  the 
honorary  societies,  very  few  of  those 
answering,  being  in  the  colleges  of  education, 
were  eligible  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
no  case  was  a  society  mentioned  by  more 
than  half  of  those  at  that  moment  eligible 
to  it  (so  far  as  college  classification  is  con¬ 
cerned)  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  would 
in  the  future  become  eligible.  Five  graduate 
students  named  no  honorary  society  at  all 
and  four  more  gave  Phi  Beta  Kappa  only. 
Certainly,  if  these  societies  aspire  to  have 
the  receipt  of  their  honors  act  as  a  stimulus 
to  high  endeavor,  they  must  find  some  means 
of  making  their  existence  and  purpose 
better  known. 

The  third  question  called  for  the  names 
of  leading  journals  in  education  and  in 
psychology.  Only  6.8  per  cent,  could  give  no 
journals  at  all,  though  9  per  cent,  gave  none 
other  than  local  or  state  periodicals  (e.  g.  the 
Kansas  Teacher).  Many  journals  were  men¬ 
tioned  but  none  by  a  large  number  of  stu¬ 
dents.  Those  most  frequently  given  were: 
Normal  Instructory  24  per  cent.,  Journal  of 
Educational  Psychologyy  16  per  cent..  Journal 
of  Educational  Researchy  14  per  cent..  Edu¬ 
cational  RevieWy  12  per  cent.,  Ohio  Teacher y 
1 2  per  cent..  School  and  Society y  1 1  per  cent., 
Educationy  10.5  per  cent..  The  Journal  of 
Educational  Research  had  profited  most  by 
class  advertising,  6.8  per  cent  of  the  group 
having  first  heard  of  it  there. 

There  was  little  confusion  as  to  the 
location  of  universities  (question  4)  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  leading  in  education  and 
psychology.  The  special  emphasis  of  the 
various  institutions  was,  however,  almost 


entirely  unknown.  The  names  mentioned 
by  10  per  cent,  or  more  were:  Teachers 
College,  81  per  cent.,  Chicago,  52  per  cent., 
Ohio  State, 45  per  cent., Stanford, 53  per  cent.. 
Harvard,  18  per  cent.,  Wisconsin,  15  per  cent., 
Michigan,  10  per  cent.  Only  ii  per  cent, 
had  received  in  class  their  information 
concerning  Teachers  College  and  but  9 
per  cent,  had  been  instructed  as  to  the 
position  held  by  the  Ohio  State  University. 

The  only  education  foundations  men¬ 
tioned  (question  five),  were  The  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  23  per  cent..  The  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  16  per  cent.,  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  6  per  cent.,  the  Commonwealth 
F und,  9  per  cent.  Not  over  2  per  cent,  heard 
of  any  of  these  in  class.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  also  that  almost  none  knew  of 
the  purpose  of  these  foundations. 

Question  six  asked  the  names  of  leaders 
in  education  and  in  psychology.  Few 
attempted  to  state  for  what  each  was 
particularly  noted  or  his  location.  Those 
mentioned  by  20  per  cent,  or  more  were: 
Thorndike,  46  per  cent.,  Goddard,  45  per 
cent.,  Terman,  40  per  cent.,  Dewey,  35  per 
cent..  Gray,  28  per  cent..  Starch,  24  per  cent., 
Bagley,  20  per  cent.  Undoubtedly,  these 
percentages  were  effected  by  textbooks 
or  readings  to  which  the  students  had 
recently  been  assigned  and  other  special 
circumstances.  The  surprising  thing  is  that 
no  educator  was  mentioned  by  half  the 
cases  and  only  seven  even  by  20  per  cent, 
of  these  students.  Not  over  7  per  cent, 
indicated  that  they  had  received  direct  in¬ 
struction  as  to  who  are  considered  the 
leaders  in  the  profession. 

Most  of  the  students  did  not  attempt 
an  answer  to  question  seven  which  asked 
where  they  would  write  for  educational 
aid.  The  replies  of  those  who  did  answer 
were  very  scattering,  the  only  institutions 
mentioned  any  considerable  number  of  times 
being  Teachers  College,  27  per  cent.,  and 
Chicago,  14  per  cent.  Here  again  the 
information  which  was  available  had  been 
secured  from  Incidental  sources,  no  insti¬ 
tution  having  been  presented  in  class  to  more 
than  5  per  cent,  of  the  students. 
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The  publishers  of  intelligence  and  edu¬ 
cational  tests  (question  eight)  seem  to  have 
been  more  often  noted  than  many  other 
items  of  information.  The  World  Book  Co. 
was  named  by  22  per  cent.,  the  Public  School 
Publishing  Company,  by  20  per  cent.,  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements,  Kan¬ 
sas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia,  by 
18  per  cent,  (all  but  one  of  those  mentioning 
this  were  from  the  Emporia  School);  the 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia,  by  15  per  cent.  Information 
concerning  each  of  the  first  two  places  was 
acquired  in  class  by  ii  per  cent.,  the  others 
by  8  per  cent,  and  4  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  leading  publishers  of  textbooks  (ques¬ 
tion  9)  as  given  in  these  replies  were: 
Macmillan,  53  per  cent.,  Ginn  &  Co.,  52 
per  cent.,  American  Book  Company,  34 
per  cent.,  Houghton  Mifflin,  ii  per  cent. 
Macmillan  was  apparently  the  only  company 
to  whose  books  class  attention  had  been 
called,  10  per  cent,  having  heard  of  it  there. 

In  question  10,  information  was  sought  as 
to  the  place  to  which  juvenile  problem  cases 
may  be  referred.  The  only  place  mentioned 
by  more  than  two  or  three  was  the  Ohio 
Bureau  of  Juvenile  Research  which  was 
named  by  34  per  cent.,  17  per  cent,  of  whom 
said  they  learned  of  it  in  class.  It  is  evident 
that  special  attention  had  been  given 
locally  to  the  work  of  this  bureau. 

The  requirements  for  the  M.  A.  degree 
(question  ii)  were  given  correctly  by  57 
percent,  and  for  the  Ph.  D.  by  25  per  cent. 
About  half  of  these  procured  their  infor¬ 
mation  in  class  or  from  catalogs  and  the  rest 
obtained  it  from  conversations  with  graduate 
students  and  incidentally.  It  should  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  three  of  the 
38  graduate  students  answering  these  ques¬ 
tions  did  not  give  correctly  the  requirements 
for  the  M.  A.  and  10  did  not  give  correctly 
the  requirements  for  the  Ph.  D. 

Question  12  was  for  further  items  of 
information  which  should  be  possessed 
by  members  of  the  profession.  Several 
things  were  suggested,  for  example:  Where 
can  results  of  tests  given  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  be  obtained?  Where  may 


be  secured  special  information  regarding 
a  particular  subject?  Where  may  school 
equipment  be  purchased?  Where  get  in¬ 
formation  as  to  best  books?  Who  are  the 
state  and  national  educational  officials? 
Where  get  information  as  to  course  of  study? 
Where  find  authentic  and  honest  reviews 
of  new  texts?  What  are  requirements 
for  certificates?  What  are  qualifications 
for  a  successful  teacher?  Whom  should 
one  see  in  regard  to  interpretation  of  school 
laws  ?  Where  get  list  of  books  for  a  library  ? 
Where  procure  bibliographies  on  special 
subjects?  How  secure  reliable  information 
as  to  final  success  or  failure  of  such  schemes 
as  the  Dalton  plan,  the  Winnetka  plan,  etc.  ? 
It  certainly  seems  that  such  information 
should  be  made  available  to  school  people 
and  that  students  should  be  instructed  as 
to  how  it  may  be  obtained. 

It  seems  quite  clear  from  the  above  study 
that  there  are  many  items  of  professional 
information  which  have  been  given  no 
specific  place  in  the  content  of  professional 
courses  in  education  but  which  have  been 
left  to  be  picked  up  incidentally.  And 
it  is  also  evident  that  incidental  learning 
in  this  particular  instance  is  not  very 
effective.  If  students  are  seldom  referred 
to  current  periodicals  (as  seems  frequently 
to  be  the  case),  if  these  other  items  be  never 
definitely  brought  to  their  attention,  they 
just  don't  get  them.  There  is  little  proba¬ 
bility  that  the  institutions  studied  are 
exceptional  in  this  matter.  It  seems  de¬ 
sirable,  therefore,  to  try  to  decide  just  what 
information  of  this  sort  should  be  possessed 
by  the  school  people  and  then  to  devise 
means  for  effectively  presenting  it  to  them. 

The  writer  contemplates  a  sort  of  pro¬ 
fessional  catechism  which,  of  course,  will 
require  constant  revision,  but  which  will 
perhaps  help  serve  to  acquaint  those  in 
school  work  with  some  elementary  facts 
regarding  the  profession.^ 

>Thi«  is  one  of  a  group  of  studies  aiming  at  scientific  investi- 
ation  of  college  and  university  problems.  The  following  reports 
ave  already  been  published:  Pressey,  S.  L.  and  L.  W.  and  Corbett, 
Helen,  “  Research  Adventures  in  University  Teaching,”  School 
and  Society,  Vol.  20,  pp.  635-8, 1924  and  Worcester,  D.  A.  "Teachers 
Problems  and  Courses  in  Educational  Psychology”  in  Educational 
Administration  and  Supervision,  Nov.  1925.  j 
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SECOND  WIND 

Lucile  F.  Fargo 

[After  a  long  walk  past  the  derricks  and  scaffolds  and  platforms  furnished  by  the  commendably 
earnest  people  who  send  me  the  measurements  of  mathematical  mistakes  and  the  scales  for  sampling 
superior  spelling,  I  walk  smack  up  in  front  of  this  charming  little  cottage  with  flowers  blooming  and 
such  a  human  homey  atmosphere  that  I  am  sure  you  need  to  know  it,  too.  Therefore,  enjoy  this 
happy  little  sketch  by  a  sympathetic  observer  of  youth,  herself  a  high-school  librarian  ui  sprightly 
Spokane.] 


WHEN  Mary  Stone  signed  a  contract 
to  act  as  librarian  of  the  Marcus 
Whitman  school  her  professional 
friends  were  aghast.  “Why,  Miss  Stone,” 
said  the  head  of  the  Reference  Department, 
“I  thought  you  went  into  library  work  to 
get  away  from  teaching.” 

“I  did,”  said  Mary. 

“But  a  school  librarian  has  no  professional 
status,”  continued  Mary’s  head.  “Here 
your  position  is  well  defined  and  you  know 
exactly  where  you  are.” 

“Maybe  that’s  it,”  said  Mary.  “I  guess 
I’d  rather  not  know  just  where  I  am.  You 
see,  my  family  were  pioneers  and  this  is  a 
pioneer  job.” 

On  the  first  Monday  in  September  Mary 
Stone  unlocked  the  door  of  her  new  domain 
and  realized  she  had  spoken  more  truly  than 
she  knew.  Down  stairs  in  the  Principal’s 
office  the  pretty  secretary  had  eyed  her 
lazily.  Yes,  she  could  have  the  key.  No, 
there  had  never  been  a  real  librarian,  but 
one  of  the  English  teachers  had  made  a 
list  of  the  books  last  spring.  Here  it  was. 

Mary  took  the  folded  paper  and  the  key 
and  went  up  stairs.  On  the  way  she  glanced 
at  the  list. 

Bancroft’s  Native  Races  5  vols. 

Scott  22  vols. 

Dickens  18  vols. 

Encyclopedia  Britannica  30  vols. 

Library  of  Universal  History  21  vols. 

When  Mary  opened  the  door  she  sank 
in  a  heap  on  the  first  chair.  Four  long 
brown  tables  flanked  by  brown  varnished 


kitchen  chairs.  Down  the  sides  of  the  room,  H 
green  painted  bookcases  with  glass  doors  I 
carefully  locked.  Three  great  windows  I 
ceiling  high  through  which  the  hot  Western  I 
sun  glared  on  a  regulation  teacher’s  desk  I 
and  the  shiny,  varnished  table  tops.  Ban-  h 
croft’s  Native  Races!  The  Encyclopedia 
Britannica!  Of  this  she  was  to  make  a 
library,  a  place  of  joy  and  inspiration  to  boys 
and  girls,  a  spot  where  learning  was  a  pleas¬ 
ure  and  culture  breathed  subdued! 

Mary  went  out  into  the  hall.  Persistent 
pounding  and  a  hubbub  of  workmen’s 
voices.  Work  was  in  progress  on  the  new 
“wing.”  Like  most  Western  schools,  Mar¬ 
cus  Whitman  was  being  built  piecemeal, 
an  extra  unit  being  added  periodically  as 
the  school  population  of  the  booming  mining 
center  went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  This 
was  a  new  building.  As  she  had  entered 
it  she  had  noted  the  spotless  whiteness  of 
the  domestic  science  kitchens  and  the  well- 
oiled  machinery  of  the  manual  training 
shops.  But  to  what  Mary  liked  to  think 
of  as  beauty  and  light  they  dedicated  four 
cast-off  tables  and  a  row  of  bookcases  with 
green  paint.  Mary’s  idealistic  dreams  went 
glimmering.  Then  her  pioneer  soul  stood 
up.  She  went  back  to  the  office.  “I 
want  a  sheet  of  cardboard  and  four  thumb¬ 
tacks,”  she  said.  “And  please  send  one 
of  the  carpenters  up  to  take  the  locks  off 
the  bookcases.” 

At  five  o’clock  that  evening  when  the 
young  Principal  of  Marcus  Whitman  passed 
down  the  second  floor  corridor  a  sheet  of 
cardboard  adorned  the  library  door.  It 
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was  neatly  lettered  in  Mary  Stone’s  best 
library  hand.  It  invited  attention.  Myles 
Blanchard  stopped. 

Are  you  in  search  of  knowledge 
The  lore  of  olden  states, 

Do  you  want  to  learn  of  art 
Or  tax,  or  railroad  rates  ? 

Of  stars  of  dinosaurs. 

Or  lands  that  hold  the  Finn, 

The  Esquimaux  and  Celts, 

Or  where  you  mine  your  tin  ? 

Walk  in! 

Or  do  you  want  a  rest. 

Inspiring  hope  or  cheer, 

A  little  quiet  thought, 

The  hearthstone  atmosphere. 

Perhaps  you  need  some  help — 

You  need,  we’ll  say,  a  pin 
Or  a  needle  for  a  rip 
Or  just  a  happy  grin? 

Walk  in! 

Myles  Blanchard  walked  in  and  collided 
with  Mary  Stone  coming  out. 

“Some  large  order,  that,”  said  Myles. 

“Yes,”  said  Mary,  “but  if  you  aim  at 
nothing  you  usually  hit  it.  What  will  you 
have — an  Eskimo  or  a  pin?” 

“Neither,”  said  Myles.  His  eyes  sought 
the  Bancroft  shelf,  now  conspicuously 
empty.  “What  I  really  wanted  was  a 
Native  Race** 

“Can’t  be  had,”  said  Mary.  “They’re 
all  locked  in  the  basement.  But  I  have  a 
substitute.”  She  thrust  several  sheets  of 
paper  into  his  hand.  “Titles  for  Immediate 
Purchase”  read  the  caption.  “And  here,” 
said  Mary,  “won’t  you  please  take  a  look 
at  this?  There’s  a  lovely  big  room  over 
In  the  new  wing  exactly  right  for  an  honest- 
to-goodness  library.  While  I  was  eating  my 
lunch  sitting  on  a  pile  of  lath  the  contractor 
happened  along  and  he  said  that  if  you  got 
busy  right  away  they  might  alter  the  steam 
fittings  and  throw  a  partition  across  the 
end  for  a  workroom  like  this,”  and  Mary 
displayed  a  much  disfigured  blueprint. 

Myles  Blanchard,  principal,  six  feet  two, 
looked  at  Mary  Stone,  librarian,  four  feet 
eleven.  “Whew!”  said  he.  “When  this 
plant  gets  running  there’s  one  thing  that 


won’t  be  lacking.  We’re  sure  of  a  dynamo.” 

That  was  twelve  years  ago.  To-day  as 
Mary  Stone  stood  before  the  oak  catalogue 
case  in  the  great  new  library  of  Marcus 
Whitman  her  hair  was  touched  with  gray 
and  her  figure  showed  a  middle-aged  plump¬ 
ness.  The  pleasant,  twinkling  lines  about 
her  eyes  were  a  little  deeper  and  beneath 
the  smile  crescents  of  her  cheeks  the  firm 
little  jaw  protruded  a  bit  as  of  old.  Per¬ 
haps  that  was  why  they  called  her  “Little 
Rock.”  She  smiled  as  she  recalled  how  she 
had  learned  her  nickname.  Jack  Burnham, 
returning  in  all  the  exuberance  of  a  mountain 
vacation  was  swinging  gaily  down  the  hall 
when  he  spied  Mary  in  the  doorway. 
“Hello,  there’s  Little  Rock,”  he  had  shouted 
to  someone  behind.  Then  he  colored  glori¬ 
ously  as  he  realized  that  Mary  had  heard. 
But  she  only  beamed  at  him.  She  knew 
perfectly  well  that  admiration  and  good 
fellowship  lay  concealed  in  the  faculty 
nicknames  and  she  didn’t  mind  in  the  least. 

Above  the  swinging  doors  of  the  great 
new  reading-room  a  classic  quotation  was 
lettered  in  Old  English.  Sometimes  as  Mary 
passed  under  it  she  longed  for  the  simple 
friendliness  of  the  old  placard  so  laboriously 
lettered  on  her  first  day.  Marcus  Whitman 
had  grown  so  big!  The  new  wing  had  twice 
been  duplicated  and  there  was  an  annex. 
Seven  times  a  day  the  noisy  electric  bells 
sent  twenty-two  hundred  restless,  giggling, 
crowding,  pushing  boys  and  girls  into  the 
corridors  and  five  minutes  later  herded  them 
into  bustling  shops,  great  study  halls, 
odoriferous  laboratories  and  crowded  class¬ 
rooms.  Two  student  “cops,”  each  with  a 
gleaming  star  on  his  flaming  sweater,  stood 
by  the  library  doors  and  directed  the  in¬ 
coming  rush.  Rarely  did  any  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  sturdy  oak  chairs  that 
hemmed  the  dull  polished  tables  stand  empty. 

It  had  been  a  long,  hard  pull,  this  material¬ 
ization  of  the  first  blueprint.  Sometimes 
Mary  had  dreamed  that  an  earthquake  had 
buried  her  under  tons  of  “Books  for  boys,” 
“Helpful  Reading  for  Girls”  pamphlets, 
lists,  three  foot  shelving  and  card  catalogue 
trays.  Two  seniors  danced  on  the  ruins 
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and  offered  to  pull  her  out  if  she  promised 
never  to  plan  another  bookcase.  After  a 
series  of  such  nights,  Mary  spent  a  week¬ 
end  roaming  the  hills  with  the  Trail  Club  and 
forgot  the  blueprint  in  the  odor  of  the  pines. 

If  Mary  Stone  had  harbored  any  furtive 
hope  that  her  work  might  lighten  as  organi¬ 
zation  and  handy  equipment  grew,  she  had 
long  since  rid  herself  of  the  delusion.  Al¬ 
ways  there  were  new  books  to  buy  and  old 
ones  to  mend;  magazines  that  failed  to  come 
and  pictures  that  got  lost;  freshmen  to  be 
encouraged  and  seniors  to  be  driven;  teach¬ 
ers  to  be  served  and  parents  to  be  met; 
circulation  statistics  to  be  counted  and 
catalogue  cards  to  be  filed — a  truly  treadmill 
routine,  especially  if  it  was  Spring  out  of 
doors  and  one  was  tired. 

As  Mary  Stone  stood  before  the  catalogue 
case  filing  cards  she  admitted  to  herself 
that  she  was  tired,  dead  tired.  Was  the 
game  worth  the  candle  I  “Ace,”  “Achilles,” 
“  Adirondacks.”  The  cards  slipped  deftly 
into  place.  Should  she  make  a  cross  refer¬ 
ence  to  “Mountains”.?  The  cataloguer’s 
guide  said  not.  The  mind  should  naturally 
turn  from  the  specific  to  the  general.  But 
these  youngsters!  You  never  could  take 
anything  for  granted  about  their  minds. 
“Bees,”  “Birds,”  “Business,”  “Byron,” 
filed  Mary. 

“Miss  Snow,  where  can  I  find  about  that 
guy  named  Wordsworth.?  He  aint  in  Who^ s 
Who:* 

Mary  Stone  made  a  mental  note.  Miss 
Abernethy,  instructor  in  Senior  English, 
must  be  warned  to  stress  the  contempor¬ 
aneousness  of  Who* s  Who.  Shakespeare, 
Goldsmith  and  Ali  Baba  had  been  confi¬ 
dently  searched  for  within  its  covers  this 
very  morning. 

“Try  Warner* s  Library:*  Mary  threw 
over  her  shoulder  at  the  six  feet  of  question¬ 
ing,  gawky  young  manhood.  “Reference 
alcove,  second  section,  third  shelf  from  the 
top,  alphabetically  arranged — ” 

The  lad’s  shuffling  foots :eps  retreated. 
Mary  went  on  with  her  filing.  “Cabin,” 
“Cartridge,”  “Caxton,”  “Diogenes,” 
“Domestication,”  “Dusk.  .  . 


“Say,  Miss  Stone,  I  don’t  get  this.”  It 
was  the  voice  that  had  before  interrupted. 
“Who  was  ‘Terror’.?” 

“Who  was  whoV* 

“T-e-r-r-o-r.”  The  boy  spelled  it  out. 
“Was  he  a  French  king?  It  says  that 
Wordsworth  went  to  France  whence  he 
was  driven  by  the  Reign  of  Terror.” 

Mary  Stone  looked  at  the  clock.  Five 
minutes  in  which  to  introduce  this  young 
American  to  the  French  Revolution.  No 
longer.  He  was  already  drumming  on  a 
table  with  his  fingers  and  wondering  whether 
he  could  write  a  paragraph  on  Wordsworth 
while  the  roll  was  being  called.  Mary 
Stone  did  her  best.  Information  tied  in 
small  packages  and  ready  for  immediate 
delivery  was  her  long  suit.  The  boy  went 
away  highly  elated.  He  would  be  ready 
with  that  paragraph  after  all.  Gosh  darn, 
but  Little  Rock  sure  knew  a  lot. 

All  unconscious  of  her  intellectual  preemi¬ 
nence,  Mary  Stone  went  prosaically  on 
filing  cards.  Such  a  big,  cheery  room  it 
was  with  its  lanes  of  light  oak  tables  piled 
high  with  books,  tablets  and  student  para¬ 
phernalia  and  surrounded  by  boys  and 
girls.  Yes,  it  was  a  joyous  room  and  it 
had  an  atmosphere  far  removed  from 
Bancroft’s  Native  Races  and  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  though  both  were  there.  “When 
you  sell  a  man  a  book,  you  don’t  sell  him 
just  twelve  ounces  of  ink  and  glue  and  paper 
— you  sell  him  a  whole  new  life.  Love  and 
friendship  and  humor  and  ships  at  night — 
there’s  all  heaven  and  earth  in  a  book,” 
Mary  found  herself  quoting  under  her 
breath.  But  these  youngsters,  so  happy- 
go-lucky,  so  bored  with  books  because  to 
them  they  meant  lessons  and  problems 
and  distasteful  tasks — what  was  the  use  of 
wearing  oneself  out  providing  what  wasn’t 
appreciated  or  even  understood  ? 

A  steady  rustling  from  a  nearby  table 
broke  into  Mary’s  gloom.  Luck  was  at  it 
again.  He  sat  as  usual  with  a  bound 
volume  of  the  Scientific  American  propped 
in  front  of  him,  his  grubby  hands  moving 
restlessly  along  the  margins.  He  scarcely 
took  time  to  read  the  descriptive  notes  be- 
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neath  the  pictures  and  he  flew  from  page 
to  page  with  the  speed  and  rustle  of  a  de¬ 
partment  store  wrapping  clerk.  Once  in 
awhile  he  glanced  furtively  about  as  though 
afraid  someone  might  be  waiting  to  snatch 
away  his  treasure-trove.  A  half  starved 
dog  with  a  bone — that’s  Luck,  thought 
Mary  Stone.  Only  his  bone  was  pictures 
and  print  and  binder’s  glue.  She  stopped 
her  work  to  look  at  him  again.  He  might 
have  dropped  down  from  Roaring  Camp 
one  minute  before.  No  knowledge  of  soap 
or  brush  was  intimate  to  him.  His  ragged 
garments  had  never  known  the  touch  of  a 
silver  thimble.  But  the  worst  was  his 
pinched  and  hungry  mind.  To  him  the 
library  was  an  unbelievable  pantry  with 
eatables  too  good  to  be  true.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  every  free  period  he  hurried  in, 
snatched  a  choice  morsel  from  its  shelves, 
devoured  it,  fearful,  furtive. 

“Say,  Miss  Stone,’’  came  the  whispered 
voice  of  an  alert  student-conduct  clerk, 
“ain’t  that  kid  the  limit?  Ever  see  so 
much  ancient  dirt?  Us  guys  put  him  under 
the  shower  in  the  gym  the  other  day. 
Should-a  seen  him  squirm.  Never  felt 
water  next  his  skin  before,  I  bet.  Think  I 
better  give  him  a  warning?  Smears  up  the 
pages  turning  them  with  his  dirty  hands 
and  makes  a  darn  lot  of  noise.’’ 

“Oh  no,  please  don’t,’’  said  Mary  Stone. 
“You  see,’’  she  eyed  the  plump  and  im¬ 
maculate  representative  of  student  authority, 
“You  see,  I — I  think  he’s  hungry — been 
hungry  all  his  life  perhaps,  not  well-fed  like 
you — and  he’s  just  found  his  bone  and  you 
wouldn’t  want  to  take  it  away  from  him, 
would  you?’’ 

Banker  Sanborn’s  son  and  heir  shook  a 
doubtful  head.  Little  Rock  sure  talked 
queer  sometimes.  But  he’d  see  that  the 
kid  got  his,  he  resolved  as  he  tiptoed  back 
to  the  big  desk. 

Mary  Stone  went  back  to  her  filing. 
“Mathematics,’’  “Mississippi,’’ “ Mormon, ’’ 
— suddenly  she  was  aware  of  Myles  Blan¬ 
chard  standing  behind  her.  Myles  had 
taken  on  avoirdupois  with  the  passing  years 
but  the  cork  carpet  made  no  noise  and  often 
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she  felt  his  presence  before  she  heard  or 
saw.  The  Principal  of  Marcus  Whitman 
directed  his  gaze  at  Luck. 

“Know  that  youngster?’’  he  queried. 

“Introduced  him  to  the  wash-basin  yes¬ 
terday,’’  said  Mary. 

Myles  Blanchard  thought  he  would  like 
to  introduce  Mary  to  an  ocean  voyage  or 
the  fountain  of  Ponce  de  Leon.  She  looked 
old  and  weary.  “This  place  will  run  itself 
for  a  little,’’  he  said.  “Come  down  to  the 
office.’’ 

Mary  Stone  followed,  vaguely  curious. 
The  last  time  it  had  been  a  bunch  of  red 
tulips  he  had  called  her  in  to  see.  He  was 
an  enthusiastic  gardener.  This  time  there 
was  nothing  on  his  desk  but  an  opened 
letter.  He  pushed  it  across  to  Mary.  It 
was  a  boy’s  awkward  scrawl,  none  too  clean. 
She  started  to  read. 

“Wait,’’  said  Myles  Blanchard.  “I  want 
you  to  know  the  story  first.  Luck  wrote 
it — that  pinched  morsel  of  a  boy  you’ve 
got  in  the  library.  He’s  a  ward  of  the 
juvenile  court.  Hunt,  that’s  the  probation 
officer,  said  something  about  a  drunken 
mother  and  a  once  fine  father,  a  mining 
engineer  down  on  his  luck.  Mining  camp 
tragedy.  The  boy  decided  to  cut  school  up 
at  the  camp  and  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
world  outside.  Stole  a  bicycle  and  the 
police  landed  him.  Father  put  in  an  ap¬ 
pearance  and  the  Social  Service  found  him 
a  job.  Takes  care  of  the  kid  the  best  he 
can,  but  the  boy  reports  to  the  court  once  a 
month.  Hunt  wasn’t  in  when  he  came  the 
last  time,  so  the  kid  wrote  him  that  letter. 
Leave  it  on  the  desk  when  you’re  done. 
I’ve  an  errand  on  the  second  floor.’’ 

Mary  read. 

Mr.  Hunt,  Dear  Sir: 

I  come  down  to  tell  you  it’s  me  for  Marcus 
Whitman.  You  know  I  sayed  I  didn’t  think  I 
was  long  for  it.  That  was  at  first  when  I  thought 
there  wasn’t  anything  but  Recitations  and  the 
Study  Hall.  I  don’t  like  Recitations.  When 
the  Teacher  asks  me  Anything  I  most  always 
don’t  know — all  except  a  Study  called  General 
Science.  The  guy  that  teaches  that  knowes  all 
about  bugs  and  Erthquakes  and  why  the  Lighten- 
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ing  goes  down  the  rod  and  he  sent  me  to  the 
Liberry  to  find  out  who  is  the  greatest  Electrician. 
And  a  lady  the  kids  calls  Little  Rock  Showed 
me  the  Sientifik  American  which  is  a  Bound 
magazine  about  most  everything  you  want  to 
know  and  in  there  I  found  about  a  man  named 
Steinmetz.  The  paper  sayed  he  was  the  great 
Electrical  Wizard.  I  dont  know  about  Wizards 
yet  but  he  was  sure  some  guy.  I  seen  a  picture 
of  him  and  he  was  a  Hunchback  but  that  dident 
make  any  difference  he  went  right  on  and  studied 
and  read  and  labored  and  found  out  how  to  make 
Artifishul  Lightening  go  across  a  room.  There’s 
more  about  him  too  only  I  cant  read  it  all  at 
once  but  Dad  does  the  housework  at  Night  so’s 
I  can  study  and  then  I  have  all  the  Time  when 
I’m  not  in  a  Recitation  or  the  Gym  to  read  in 


the  Liberry.  There  are  25  Bound  volumes  of 
the  Sientifik  American  and  so  many  other  things 
about  Science  it’s  sure  going  to  take  years  to 
read  them  all  but  I  have  started  and  Little  Rock 
lets  me  take  three  home  every  Friday  and  I  am 
going  to  be  a  man  like  Steinmetz  only  I  am  glad 
I  am  not  a  Hunchback,  and  you  wont  ever  here¬ 
after  have  to  worry  about  me. 

Yours  respectively, 

Luck  Binney. 

When  Myles  Blanchard  returned  Mary 
Stone  still  sat  in  the  office.  Her  eyes  were 
suspiciously  bright  and  the  tired  look  was 
gone. 

“Fm  good  for  another  hundred  years,” 
she  said  as  she  slipped  out. 


SCORE-CARD  FOR  HIGH-SCHOOL  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

TEXTS 

Martha  F.  Christ  and  Winifred  Bannon 

[Two  teachers  in  the  Lake  View  High  School,  Chicago,  have  devised  a  way  of  scoring  textbooks 
so  as  to  approach  a  scientific  appraisal.] 


IN  CONNECTION  with  service  on  a 
committee  appointed  to  recommend  a 
textbook  in  English  Composition  for 
High  Schools,  we  determined  to  attack  the 
problem  in  something  approaching  a  scien¬ 
tific  manner.  We  particularly  wished  to 
make  use  of  a  score  card  and  were  surprised 
to  find  that  while  numerous  attempts  had 
been  made  to  score  history,  science,  and 
mathematics  texts,  no  score  card  was  avail¬ 
able  for  judging  High  School  texts  in  English 
composition.  Texts  treating  special  aspects 
of  English,  it  is  true,  had  been  scored  with 
great  attention  to  detail,  especially  spellers 
and  elementary  language  texts;  but  the 
general  utility  text  seemed  unprovided  for. 
We  attempted,  therefore,  to  build  our  own 
card.  In  doing  so,  we  drew  upon  three 
sources:  (i)  our  own  experience  in  teaching 
English  Composition,  (2)  the  demands  of 
our  English  Faculty  as  expressed  in  their 
general  meetings,  and  (3)  the  books  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  short  bibliography  affixed  to 
this  article. 

We  are  aware  that  our  card  possesses  limi¬ 


tations.  For  instance;  we  did  not  designate 
the  number  of  points  to  be  allowed  each 
subdivision.  We  did  not  wish  to  throw 
undue  emphasis  upon  an  arbitrary  standard. 
We  did  wish  to  emphasize  the  various  points 
to  be  considered  in  judging  a  text.  We  feel 
that  the  card  was  useful  in  clarifying  our 
opinions  about  the  suitability  of  such  High 
School  texts  as  we  were  called  upon  to  ex¬ 
amine,  and  we  offer  it  as  an  honest  attempt 
at  practical  research  by  teachers  of  English. 
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Score  Card  for  Judging  Texts  in  English  Composition 

I.  Division  of  text  {Points  allowed^  i75) . 

1.  Oral  composition  (Number  of  pages) . 

2.  Written  composition  (Number  of  pages) . 

a.  Formal  grammar . 

b.  Punctuation . 

c.  Letter-writing . 

d.  Rhetoric . 

(i)  Sentence  structure,  (2)  Paragraph,  (3)  Theme 

II.  Adaptation  to  pupil’s  use  {Points  allowed,  550) . 

1.  Treatment  (200  points) . 

a.  Logical  arrangement . 

b.  Simplicity  . 

c.  Terminology . 

d.  Principles . 

1.  Brevity  of  discussion . 

2.  Adequate  application  (Exercises  in  grammar  and  sug¬ 

gestions  for  composition) . 

2.  Interest  (175  points)  . 

a.  Drill  exercises  and  suggestions  for  composition  within  stu¬ 
dent’s  experience  and  comprehension . 

3.  Permanent  value  of  subject  matter  (175  points) . 

a.  Literary  merit . 

b.  Vocational  value . 

c.  Amount  of  stimulation  to  the  building  of  a  vocabulary  and 
to  habits  of  correct  speech  and  written  composition.  . 

III.  Adaptation  to  the  teacher’s  use  {Points  allowed,  775) . 

1.  Provision  of  abundant  supplementary  material  .  .  .  . 

2.  Explanatory . 

a.  Character . 

b.  Number . 

3.  Index . 

a.  Scope . 

b.  Accuracy . 

4.  Authority  of  writer . 

a.  Position . 

b.  Experience . 

IV.  Mechanical  elements  {Points  allowed,  100) . 

1.  Paper . 

2.  Print . 

3.  Illustrations . 

4.  Binding . 

5.  Page  arrangement  (Headings,  use  of  heavy  print,  etc.) 

6.  Size,  shape,  weight . 

7.  Cost . 


Remarks: 

Final  recommendation: 


Final  score 


TALES  OF  THE  BOOKTALKERS 
Even  the  Bibliologoi 
Recorded  by  their  Grammateus 

[Wherein  are  revealed  the  great  role  of  complacency,  the  growing  recognition  of  conduct,  the  way 
to  teach  in  high  schools,  the  parlous  state  of  Latin  and  a  winsome  way  of  bringing  it  into  favor,  leading 
up  to  the  estimable  Greeks  and  their  and  our  execrable  disdain  of  the  wisdom  of  Socrates,  all  set  down 
without  malice  or  guile.] 

Tonight  the  rosengartners,  alias  eyed,  yellow  haired,  hale,  strong,  beautiful. 
Hoi  Bibliologoi,  were  in  a  merry  never  more  pleasing  to  look  at  than  when 
mood.  The  Stevedore  boasted  of  talking  with  little  “  Lady  Alice  ”  Rose.  The 
having  heard  four  robins  singing  during  Pater  familiasy  who  brought  us  all  together 
the  week,  Martin  Mahon  who  walks  twenty-  answers  to  “  Papa,”  Pop,”  “Cap'n,”  “  Fac- 
five  miles  every  Saturday,  summer  and  totum”  and  “Basileus  Bibliologorum, ” 
winter,  brought  to  Lady  Alice  a  bouquet  which  is  a  shameful  Greek  and  Latin  mongrel 
of  hepaticas  which  he  plucked  in  a  damp  and  term.  It  was  nothing  startling,  therefore, 
sunny  spot  among  the  dunes.  Martin  is  that  when  Martin  Mahon  gave  Lady  Alice 
our  authority  on  home  geography,  flora,  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring,  she 
fauna,  and  history.  Our  frequent  meetings  called  him  **You  Dear  old  Locality,”  which 
have  developed  a  tendency  to  nicknaming  henceforth  he  is  likely  to  be. 
one  another — an  evidence,  maybe,  of  af¬ 
fection.  We  gave  ourselves  up  to  Polly  the  Polit- 

Our  southern  lady  is  now  always  “Caro-  ical  which  is  the  nom  de  langue  of  Mary 
lina”;  our  junior  high  schooler  is  “Lady  Wilis,  she  of  the  many  women’s  clubs. 
Disdain”;  the  gray-haired  principal  of  the  “The  generous  dispenser,”  she  said,  “threw 
big  high  school  is  “The  General”;  the  three  books  at  me.  They  cover  a  matter 
history  teacher  who  hates  dates  is  “Henry  coming  very  much  to  the  fore  in  our  pro- 
the  Humanist”;  the  English  instructor  fession :  conduct.  Dr.  Robert  Bruce  Raup 
is  “Luther  the  Literary”;  Mr.  Crane  is  who  is  instructor  in  philosophy  of  education, 
“Martin  the  Draughtsman”;  Miss  Masters  Teachers*  College,  Columbia  University, 
is  “Anna  the  Argumentative”;  Our  com-  has  a  two-hundred  page  work  published 
muter  who  teaches  the  pagans  just  over  the  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 
city  line  is  “The  Signpost,”  “The  Guide-  which  he  entitles  Complacency  the  Foun- 
post,”  or  “The  Postman,”  according  to  dation  of  Human  Behavior.  He  attributes 
who  speaks  of  him;  our  scientist  is  “Peter  his  greatest  help  to  John  Dewey  and 
the  Reader,”  for  that  he  buys  many  books,  William  Kilpatrick  who  he  says  pervade 
pocket  size,  large  type,  and  uses  the  street  his  whole  work.  Here  is  a  new  conception 
car  as  a  reading  room.  Our  mathematician  which  Doctor  Kilpatrick  says  has  been 
was  always  called  **The  Professor,”  while  independently  conceived  by  Doctor  Raup 
the  other  geometrician  is  often  named  the  and  Eugenio  Rignano  of  Italy.  It  is  that  of 
“Euclid  of  the  West  Side”;  The  cunning  complacency,  equivalent  in  human  conduct 
artifleer  who  teaches  manual  training  an-  to  equilibrium  in  physics.  This  is  startling, 
swers  without  protest  to  “The  Stevedore.”  It  may  be  a  further  step  toward  materialism. 
The  “Viking  Maid”  seems  proud  of  her  ‘But,*  says  the  author,  ‘facts  are  facts 
title,  and  certainly  looks  the  part,  blue  whether  we  like  them  or  not.  We  must  face 
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them.  They  mean  the  more  intelligent  and 
successful  control  of  life.  The  history  of 
thought  has  been  a  struggle  with  the  fears 
and  tyranny  of  religion  and  convention. 
Attempts  to  identify  the  laws  of  behavior 
with  the  rules  of  the  physical  universe 
have  long  been  condemned  as  heresy.  But 
now  that  view  has  passed.*” 

**  Amen/*  interpolated  Anna  the  Argumen¬ 
tative  who  knows  the  Scopes  trial  by  heart. 

“Complacency,**  continued  the  Poli¬ 
tician,  “is  equilibrium.  Chemical  action  is 
disturbance  seeking  a  state  of  rest.  Energy, 
as  we  studied  in  physics,  is  the  motion 
of  adjustment  working  toward  quiet.  Curi¬ 
osity,  appetite,  fear — all  biological  and 
nervous  and  mental  conditions  resulting 
in  activity — are  tendencies  toward  satis¬ 
faction,  equilibrium,  balance,  rest,  tran¬ 
quillity.  All  may  be  the  same  thing  in 
organic  and  inorganic  existence  in  man, 
in  animals,  in  plants,  in  mind,  in  matter. 
All  activity — falling  bodies,  electricity,  ex¬ 
plosion,  heat,  light,  growth,  hunger,  anger, 
ambition,  kindness —  may  be  subject  to  the 
same  law.  Bain*s  theory  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  fact  of  animal  life  is  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure  and  the  avoidance  of  discomfort 
is  too  narrow.  Pleasant  and  painful  states 
are  only  a  superficial  side  of  the  main 
movement.  The  author  has  marshalled 
an  array  of  modern  discoveries  in  conduct 
that  make  the  reading  of  his  book  a  review 
of  much  that  we  ought  to  know  and  haven*t 
time  for  digging  out  of  the  forty-six  volumes 
of  Aristotle,  Crile,  Dewey,  Higier,  James, 
Kempf,Loeb,Ostwald,  Bertrand  Russell,  and 
others  whom  he  quotes  here  and  there.  For 
instance,  he  reviews  the  laboratory  proofs 
that  anger  causes  a  stupendous  expenditure 
of  energy.  A  mad  fit  has  the  same  effect 
of  exhaustion  as  carrying  two  handbags 
of  books  up  the  eight  flights  of  this  building 
when  the  elevator  is  out  of  order.  Civili¬ 
zation  has  removed  from  us  the  need  of  the 
muscular  energy  needed  as  results  of  fear, 
anger,  flight,  and  fight.  Yet  we  go  on 
wasting  this  energy  when  we  let  ourselves 
be  angered.  Mr.  Thyroid  and  Mr.  Adrenal 
Gland  don*t  seem  to  understand  that  we  are 


no  longer  savages.  The  old  barbaric  relief 
by  fighting  has  gone;  so  every  vexation  and 
emotional  upset  creates  impulses  and  gland 
secretions  without  escape.  They  work  posi¬ 
tive  injuries  to  one*s  vital  machine.  Emo¬ 
tion  throws  the  body  into  a  high  electrical 
tension  and  that  is  what  it  means  to  be  under 
a  strain.  Behavior  as  I  understand  this 
new  philosophy  can  be  controlled  by  know¬ 
ing  how  to  maintain  complacency.** 

“Didn*t  the  ancient  Stoics  have  some  sort 
of  sense  of  this?**  asked  the  General. 

“I’m  afriad,**  said  Polly,  “I  missed  them. 
They  were  before  my  time.  Were  they 
complacencists?** 

“I  so  understand  them,**  replied  he. 
“Their  principle  was  ‘don’t  fuss,  keep  cool, 
keep  your  tunic  on.  Everything  will  turn 
out  right  in  the  end  if  you  behave  yourself.* 
‘If  your  nose  runs,*  said  Epictetus,  ‘don’t 
go  around  whining  about  it;  blow  it.*  When 
Aurelius  was  on  his  deathbed  and  they  asked 
him  what  pass-word  they  should  give  the 
guard,  he  said  * Aequanimitas.*** 

“My  two  other  books,”  continued  Polly 
the  Politician,  “are  conduct  guides  and  good 
ones.  Will  Cunningham,  of  the  High 
School  of  Commerce  in  Boston,  has  worked 
out  some  practical  tips  for  boys  and  girls. 
The  headmasters’  Association  like  them  and 
him  so  well,  they  asked  that  they  be  printed. 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York,  issue  them 
in  a  handy  little  volume  entitled  Charactery 
Conducty  and  Studjy  at  90  cents.  They 
are  good  straight  talk  to  pupils,  just  the 
kind  of  things  young  people  are  sincerely 
interested  in — success,  courage,  priggish¬ 
ness,  honesty,  work,  personal  appearance, 
how  to  act  on  the  street,  in  the  car,  in  the 
school,  at  the  ball-game,  the  treatment 
of  your  teacher,  the  kind  of  girl  the  country 
needs,  manners  in  seven  different  places,  and 
a  lot  of  hints  on  how  to  study,  almost  a  lost 
art,  alas  and  alas!  Oh  how  I  wish  I  had  had 
these  suggestions  on  translating  foreign 
languages  when  I  was  in  school  and  college! 
Nobody  gave  me  any  advice.  I  wasted  years 
•»nd  years  and  permanently  injured  what  I 
call  my  mind  because  no  one  seemed  to 
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realize  that  how  to  use  it  was  worth  more 
than  any  of  the  knowledge  I  was  supposed  to 
get  and  have  almost  entirely  forgotten. 
Master  Cunningham  gives  short,  definite 
hints  on  studying  algebra,  geometry,  science, 
and  history,  on  working  in  the  library,  and 
on  taking  an  examination.  Every  high- 
school  teacher  will  eat  this  book  up.” 

“My  other  one  is  Fiber  and  Finish. 
Ginn  and  Company  issue  it.  E.  E.  Dodd 
writes  it.  He  gathered  his  knowledge  of 
young  humanity  when  he  was  principal 
of  the  high  school  in  Springfield,  Missouri. 
It  is  a  personality  book.  The  aim  of  public 
education  is  a  valuable  human  output, 
a  contribution  of  young  citizens  who  will 
enrich  society.  Excellence  in  school-room 
tasks  will  not  make  this  out  of  them  unless 
the  school  recognizes  what  this  kind  of 
personality  is  and  conducts  its  exercises  with 
this  end  in  view.  Fiber  and  Finish  sets 
out  to  train  personality  and  to  do  it  in  an 
easy  and  pleasing  manner.  I  should  say  it 
achieves  its  promise  completely  on  both 
counts.  It  is  illuminated  by  as  interesting 
pictures  as  ever  I  saw  in  a  school  book. 
It  is  enlivened  by  wise  saws  and  modern 
instances.  It  is  sprightly  in  movement. 
Really,  I  pride  myself  on  being  able  to  skim 
a  book  when  I  read  it,  but  I  have  skipped 
nothing  of  this  and  much  I  have  read  twice. 
‘You  are  no  hermit,’  says  Mr.  Dodd. 
‘Getting  on  with  people  is  your  chief  interest 
and  concern.  All  your  algebra,  Latin,  and 
geometry  are  dead  husks  if  they  don’t  make 
you  more  valuable  to  the  community  which 
has  paid  for  your  education,  not  for  your 
own  sake,  but  for  the  big,  fine,  common 
life  of  all  of  us.’  ‘Life  is  like  a  game. 
It  has  its  rules.  They  save  time,  argument, 
and  inconvenience.  They  are  the  product 
of  the  needs  of  society  on  a  large  scale. 
You  are  a  large  scale.  You  are  a  part  of  it. 
You  want  to  help.’  ‘Society  is  based  on 
credit.  Credit  is  confidence;  it  is  trust  in 
your  fairness,  all  business  is  built  on  it. 
If  you  turn  in  copied  work  instead  of  your 
own,  you  rarely  get  by.  There  is  something 
about  a  dishonest  person  in  a  group  of 


honest  folk  that  soon  gives  him  away. 
But  you  are  undermining  the  system  of 
mutual  trust  which  is  the  working-basis 
of  society.  Goodwill  is  the  common  name 
of  this  credit  accumulated.  When  you  buy 
a  business  you  pay  for  the  stock  and  the 
building.  Then  you  add  an  additional 
price  for  its  goodwill.  A  member  of  a 
school,  be  he  pupil  or  teacher,  is  a  cheap 
citizen  if  he  injures  its  goodwill,  either 
by  talking  cheaply  about  its  pupils  or  teach¬ 
ers  or  by  letting  himself  be  below  grade  in 
loyalty,  cooperation,  or  excellence.  Good¬ 
will  is  built  up  by  service.  What’s  yours? 
This  is  your  growing  time.  You  can’t 
stop  your  growth.  You  are  bound  to  change 
into  something  better  or  something  worse. 
This  will  be  true  so  long  as  you  are  alive.  In 
whichever  direction  you  grow  depends  on 
you,  not  on  outside  conditions.  It  is  your 
mind,  your  character,  your  growth.  You’re 
the  boss  of  yourself.  You  even  make  your 
looks.  If  a  girl  is  pretty  at  sixteen  it  is 
mostly  a  matter  of  luck.  But  if  a  woman 
isn’t  beautiful  at  sixty  she  has  nothing 
to  blame  but  herself.’  ” 

At  this  there  seemed  to  be  a  concerted, 
though  furtive  movement  of  all  eyes  to  the 
Lady  Alice,  who  boasts  of  sixty-two  sum¬ 
mers.  Papa  Rose  gazed  brazenly  at  her 
and  winked  shamelessly,  whispering  to 
the  General:  “She  wasn’t  so  handsome  at 
sixteen.” 

“It  is  a  remarkable  book,”  continued  Polly. 
“‘Fiber,’  as  you  surmise  means  the  char¬ 
acter;  ‘Finish,’  the  refinement  which  every 
sane  intelligence  wants  to  get.  The  delight¬ 
ful  discussion  of  manners,  the  proprieties, 
the  exercises,  conversations,  practice  prob¬ 
lems,  quotations,  incidents,  personal  book 
keepings,  dialogues,  are  unique  and 
altogether  charming.  This  sort  of  thing  is 
bound  to  go  into  courses  of  study.  To 
neglect  this  in  favor  of  algebra,  or  geometry, 
or  Latin,  or  any  high-school  subject  when 
you  consider  the  relative  values  of  the  effect 
upon  one’s  contribution  to  the  community 
is  the  mystery  of  our  day.  How  did  it 
happen  to  be  so?” 

“May  I  answer?”  asked  Henry  the  Hu- 
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manist.  *‘It  is  because  the  high  school 
originally  was  the  resort  of  the  well-to-do. 
The  assumption  was  that  all  its  pupils  were 
sure  to  be  taught  savoir  faire  at  home. 
Now  that  high  schools  take  in  everybody, 
the  lack  of  what  everybody  needs  is  glaringly 
evident.  As  contributors  to  the  general 
welfare  high  schools  must  cut  out  much  of 
their  traditional  scholarship  subjects  and 
substitute  the  real  humanities — refinement, 
manners,  service,  character.” 

“Have  you  done,  Polly?”  asked  our 
Factotum. 

“I  think  my  juggling  act  is  over,”  said 
she,  “keeping  three  books  in  the  air  at  once 
is  not  easy  for  me.” 

“Now  that  the  skilful  lady  has  performed 
in  the  juggler  vein,”  said  Dr.  Batwell,  the 
rosy  apostle  of  health  education,  “I  will 
proceed  to  the  artery.  My  book  is  about 
drawing.  It  is  an  amazing  disclosure  by 
two  Bostonians  with  illustrations  made 
by  youngsters  working  with  Mrs.  Theodore 
Andrews  at  the  children’s  art  centre  in 
that  city.  Denman  Ross’s  syllabus  for 
drawing  in  the  Boston  public  schools 
furnishes  much  of  the  material.  The  reason 
I  call  it  amazing  is  because  it  astounds  me 
by  the  flat  contradiction  of  so  much  of  the 
assumption  still  prevalent  in  many  schools 
that  drawing  and  music  require  a  special 
gift  of  genius.  Woodbury  and  Perkins 
the  authors,  are  almost  savage  in  their 
attack  upon  this  fallacy.  By  pedagogic 
stupidity  and  laziness  we  have  stultified 
millions  of  people  and  prevented  adequate 
expression  of  their  mental  and  emotional 
powers.  The  small  number,  who  after 
long  training,  sing  or  play  or  paint  is  a 
commentary  upon  our  neglect  of  their  powers 
or  upon  our  wrong  method  of  teaching. 
Everybody,  say  these  earnest  writers,  is  able 
by  intelligent  looking  and  proving  to 
acquire  a  personal  expression  through  a 
graphic  language  and  to  get  subjective 
expression.  Grown-ups  can  acquire  the 
habit  of  looking  at  the  world  with  the  rich 
sensations  with  which  the  painter  sees. 
Special  talent  is  not  necessary.  No  chilling 


intelligence-test  pessimism  paralyzes  these 
essayists.  It  is  not  mere  assertion.  Every 
step  is  demonstrated.  The  pictures  are 
there  as  proof.  There  should  be  no  mystery 
about  drawing  or  singing.  If  fear  and 
false  standards  are  disposed  of  anyone  can 
learn  to  sing,  to  draw,  and  to  paint.  They 
say  so,  they  show  it.  I  believe  it.  Did 
you  hear  our  superintendent  comment  on 
the  singing  of  ‘sampling  day’?  It  is  the 
teacher’s  wrong  attitude  that  suggests 
to  these  children  that  they  cannot  stand  up 
unafraid,  and  sing.  It  is  the  teacher  who 
implies  that  to  do  so  is  something  unusual 
that  must  be  applauded  as  a  show-oflF. 
Nonsense!  All  children  like  to  sing  and  to 
draw.  They  stop  only  when  wrong  sug¬ 
gestions,  artificial  standards  of  performance 
and  of  fear  are  imposed  upon  them.  The 
adult  makes  no  attempt  to  draw,  for  the 
same  reason  that  children  cease  to  draw — 
a  fear  that  ‘art’  will  not  be  produced.  So, 
thought  of  Shakespeare  may  prevent  us 
from  writing  an  interesting  letter  to  our 
friend.  The  first  drawings  of  an  adult  who 
attempts  them  after  years  of  abstention 
are  like  a  child’s  drawings.  To  say,  ‘I 
cannot  even  draw  a  blind  pig’  is  pure 
laziness.  The  history  of  the  teaching  of 
drawing  confirms  this  view.  The  ordinary 
man  does  not  know  what  it  is  all  about. 

“These  authors  drag  drawing  back  into 
ordinary  human  experiences.  They  call 
their  book  The  Art  of  Seeing.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  publish  it. 
It  is  a  beautifully  printed  volume.  It 
begins  with  a  marvelous  modern  idea 
quoted  from  old  Leonardo  Da  Vinci  to  the 
eflPect  that  art  declined  when  painters 
only  imitated  others,  but  revived  when  they 
went  back  to  nature.  We  have  here  the 
addition  of  another  language  to  our  lives 
and  by  the  gaining  of  it  a  power  to  see 
that  opens  an  amazing  world  of  interest, 
fact,  truth,  and  beauty.  Do  you  recall  the 
remarkable  exhibition  of  the  drawings  of 
Professor  Cizek’s  Vienna  children  as  shown 
by  Lucy  Silke,  our  Chicago  art  director? 
They  showed  what  the  plan  outlined  here 
can  do.  Our  authors  design  the  book  to 
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guide  the  usual  grade  teacher.  They  intend 
you  to  coordinate  these  exercises  with  the 
other  things  you  teach  so  as  to  get  better 
reading,  writing,  geography,  composition, 
and  history — everything  you  have  to  do. 
The  entire  content  of  a  course  of  study 
in  drawing,  line,  action,  light  and  shade, 
color,  perspective,  composition,  design,  is 
fitted  to  the  natural  instincts  of  children. 
By  a  series  of  fascinating  exercises  line  is 
associated  with  story,  story  with  thinking 
and  imagination,  these  with  using  your  eyes 
and  your  wits.  ‘We  now  know  and  cannot 
escape,  for  laboratory  proof  has  established 
it,  that  the  teacher  should  lead  the  learner 
to  self-education  through  suggestion  rather 
than  to  strive  for  results  by  imposing 
methods.*  Interest  is  the  motive.  Don*t 
show  single  drawings,  show  a  series  that 
the  maker  may  see  his  progress.  A  child 
advancing  through  the  grades  is  entitled 
to  have  his  graphic  powers  developed 
to  the  same  extent  as  his  ability  to  use  the 
written  word.  The  authors  even  give  an 
elaborated  ‘abnormal  schedule*  to  enable  a 
school  manager  to  repair  in  the  older  children 
what  has  been  neglected  in  the  lower  grades. 
This  book  is  business,  no  pussy-footing. 
The  authors  have  their  facts  based  on  what 
the  Boston  children  do.  The  publication 
of  it  ought  to  put  the  backward  schools  upon 
the  track  and  speed  them  ahead  .** 

“Speaking  of  Art,’*  said  Carolina,  whose 
turn  it  now  was,  “the  captain  has  given  me 
a  large  book  and  an  engaging  one.  The 
Teaching  of  High-School  Subjects  ^  by  William 
Mills  and  Harriett  Mills.  It  is  one  of 
Dr.  Chadsey’s  education  series  published 
by  the  Century  Company,  New  York,  and 
offered  at  the  price  of  two  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents.  The  authors  plead  for 
a  better  teaching  of  art  as  an  essential 
of  the  educated  American.  Therefore,  the 
public  schools  are  obligated.  Line  and 
color  constitute  a  language.  We  should 
not  be  deprived  of  it.  Singing  holds  a 
similar  claim.  All  of  us  are  art  consumers. 
We  are  wasting  millions  of  money  buying 
what  looks  well  on  others  but  not  on  us. 


[April 

Our  art  sense  here  is  governed  by  mob- 
mindedness.  Vulgarity  in  architecture,  fur¬ 
nishings,  dress,  music,  and  drama,  while 
we  might  have  real  refinement,  is  a  reproach 
upon  this  nation.  ‘Taste  is  a  by-product 
of  habit.*  Isn’t  that  good?  The  book  is 
full  of  terse  common-sense  observations 
like  that.  This  gentleman  and  gentle¬ 
woman  have  produced  a  book  which  will 
enable  teachers  and  principals  of  high 
schools  to  get  a  clear  vision  of  what  they 
are  about.  It  is  in  the  modern  mode — 
social  service  the  aim  of  public  education, 
— revision  of  Queen  Anne  type  of  education 
necessary  to  fit  young  people  for  Coolidge’s 
administration.  But  educational  myopia 
ensues  if  you  select  only  the  things  of 
immediate  use — salesmanship,  bookkeeping, 
sheet  metal.  Cultural  values  were  never 
more  needed  than  now — the  emotional  disci¬ 
plines  of  literature,  music,  and  art.  The 
actual  teaching  processes  of  the  different 
high-school  subjects  are  covered  in  detail. 
Dear  old  Latin  is  treated  with  affection 
and  ‘the  present  day  popular  disfavor* 
regretted.  Latin  is  of  inestimable  value 
from  the  standpoint  of  logical  thinking.” 

“That’s  the  trouble  with  it,”  interrupted 
our  Lady  Disdain.  “The  measurers  can’t 
estimate  any  thinking  that  is  produced  by 
it.” 

“A  minute,  my  dear,”  returned  Carolina. 
“These  authors  say  that  if  you  teach  Latin 
as  you  would  teach  reading  of  English 
and  would  aim  at  the  cultivation  of  language 
power,  and  particularly  of  good  English,  you 
would  secure  great  value.” 

“But,”  retorted  the  other,  “whoever 
heard  of  anyone  teaching  to  read  Latin 
as  one  learns  to  read  English?” 

“That’s  the  reason  people  write  books  on 
it,”  replied  Carolina,  “to  show  them  the 
proper  way.  This  book  does  that  for 
language,  for  history,  for  civics,  for  science, 
for  mathematics,  for  vocations,  for  health, 
for  morals,  and  for  the  art  of  study,  and  it 
does  it  in  a  very  clear  and  helpful  manner.” 

“Speaking  of  Latin,”  said  Luther,  the 
Literary,  “I  have  two  captivating  little 
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books  on  this  subject.  The  first  is  Teaching 
High-School  Latiuy  by  Josiah  B.  Gaine, 
professor  in  the  Florida  State  College  for 
Women.  The  press  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  just  completed  a  fourth  edition 
of  it.  Dr.  Gaine  started  it  twenty  years 
ago  as  a  bulletin  and  has  been  extending 
and  improving  it  ever  since.  It  is  actual 
experience  codified.  It  is  addressed  to  the 
finest  body  of  teachers  in  the  world.  That 
is  how  the  professor  regards  the  faithful 
whom  our  Lady  seems  to  have  some  doubts 
of.  Every  high-school  teacher  ought  to  read 
the  chapter  on  ‘Latin’s  immediate  service  in 
education.’  The  tendency  to  crowd  it  out 
is  deplored.  The  extremist  blames  Latin  for 
not  doing  all  that  the  combined  other  sub¬ 
jects  are  expected  to  do.  The  overwarm 
defender  of  Latin  hurts  it.  There  follows 
a  list  of  endorsed  expectations,  the  evidence 
of  great  men  which  the  author  says  ‘is 
conclusive.*” 

“Inestimable,”  interrupted  the  Lady  Dis¬ 
dain. 

“‘The  Classics  in  Character  Building,’ 
‘  As  Ornaments  in  Success  and  Consolations 
in  Adversity,’  ‘Their  Opponents  Among 
the  Faddists,’  ‘Exhortations  to  Push  Latin 
Fairly,’  follow  in  courteous  and  elegant 
language.  Two  score  pages  of  this  apolgia 
pro  mea  delicia  are  followed  by  three  score 
fully  as  excellent  ones  demonstrating  how 
to  teach  the  subject  so  as  to  win  and  hold 
the  support  for  which  the  author  earnestly 
pleads. 

“The  other  book  is  Jared  Scudder’s 
Easy  Latin.  You  may  have  it  by  sending 
a  dollar  and  a  quarter  to  Messrs.  Allyn 
and  Bacon,  the  publishers,  who  are  chiefly 
in  Boston.  Jared,  himself,  is  of  the  Albany 
Academy  in  the  ancient  capital  of  New  York 
State  and  he  shows  a  human  quality  that 
entitles  him  to  be  called  a  teacher  of  the 
humanities.  He,  too,  declares  the  faith 
that  is  in  him  by  means  of  a  short  ‘creed 
of  the  Latinist,’  beginning  with  memory 
and  closing  with  the  much  belabored,  often 
bedeviled  doctrine  of  mental  discipline.  If 
I  had  had  a  Latin  primer  like  this  I  would 


today  be  strapping  Horace’s  odes  to  my 
plough  handle  a  la  John  Finley.  You  start 
something  on  the  front  page,  a  picture,  and 
a  story,  and,  oh  joy,  the  meanings  of  the 
words  are  within  four  easy  inches  of  the 
Latin  originals!  There  are  stories,  stories, 
stories.  That’s  what  children  want.  Why 
have  you  Latinists  been  so  slow  in  learning 
how  one  learns  to  read.?  In  my  class  we 
did  word-listing  from  McGuflFey’s  pages. 
But  behind  the  open  geography,  from  our 
yellow-covered  Dare  Devil  of  the  Plains 
we  learned  real  reading. 

“Therefore,  Jared  Scudder  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  which  is  in  Albany,  who  was  born  too 
late  to  gladden  my  young  life,  sets  out  his 
glorious  pictures  and  his  alluring  Latin  text, 
youthified  as  it  should  be  for  youth.  He 
coaxes  the  young  mind  along  through 
“Pueri  Romani”  “Perfidia  Tarpeia”  and  a 
succession  of  adventures  and  heroisms, 
which  propagandist  Caesar  never  wrote 
of,  but  they  give  you  that  thing  which 
Doctor  West  has  been  all  these  days  claiming 
for  Latin;  a  taste  of  the  grandeur  that  was 
Rome.  In  my  humble  opinion  this  is  the 
way  to  revive  Latin.  Persistence  in  the 
analytical,  pseudo-philological,  cherry-pit- 
ting  process  of  matching  words  with  para¬ 
digms,  building  an  English  patch  quilt  and 
calling  such  mechanism  ‘reading  Latin’  will 
surely  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  a  now  very 
groggy  old  standby.  Master  Latin,  who  has 
seen  better  days  but  has  been  badly  doped 
by  his  own  guardians.” 

“All  of  which,”  said  Anna  the  Argumen¬ 
tative,  “reminds  me  that  Greek  is  dead  in 
the  public  school  graveyard  and  was  uni¬ 
versally  regarded  as  more  closely  allied  to 
the  English  idiom  than  any  Latin  ever  is, 
and  therefore  was  easier  for  the  American 
school  boy.  So  that  the  plea  for  saving 
Latin  by  making  it  easier  may  need  looking 
into.” 

“Thank  you,  lady,”  said  the  Signpost. 
“That  gives  me  my  cue,  my  assignment  is 
of  a  book  which  runs  through  human 
history  seeking  the  story  of  man’s  growing 
in  intelligence  and  finds  the  great  epoch  of 
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it  in  the  days  of  Plato,  Socrates,  and 
Aristotle.  Joseph  Hart,  author  of  Demo¬ 
cracy  in  Education  wrote  it.  The  Century 
Company  publishes  it.  Title.?  The  Dis¬ 
covery  of  Intelligence.  The  beginnings  of 
education  among  ancient  peoples,  the  days 
of  the  folkways,  the  Oriental  world, 
march  picturesquely  by  and  then  come  the 
Athenians.  We  can  never  get  away  from 
them,  make  no  mistake.  Too  deep  in 
human  aspirations  are  the  hopes  for  social 
order  to  permit  the  forgetting  of  the  men 
who  gave  the  world  the  first  big  example  of 
it.  The  struggle  for  a  democracy,  the 
rise  of  lyric  poetry  as  against  the  epic, 
meant  freedom.  Freedom  meant  good-by 
to  respect  for  the  unintelligent  traditions 
of  the  past.  A  philosophy  of  the  universe 
undermined  restrictive  superstitions.  The 
Athenians  said:  ‘Our  folkways  are  merely 
a  way  of  living.  What  is  the  way?’  In 
working  out  this  problem,  Socrates  was  the 
first  real  thinker  in  the  world’s  history.  He 
showed  the  significance,  the  nature,  and  the 
origin  of  ideas  and  the  method  of  developing 
them  as  social  products.  He  opened  to 
humanity  the  realm  of  intelligence  and 
moral  freedom.  Through  this  beautiful 
book,  superbly  printed,  artistically  illus¬ 
trated,  I  have  reread  my  history  here  as 
contributory  to  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
reign  or  suppression  of  reason.  I  get  the 
revolutions,  religious,  political,  industrial, 
in  their  order  and  relation.  I  find  it  leading 
to  the  query:  Can  civilization  be  saved  ?  On 
what  does  civilization  depend?  On  in¬ 
telligence.  What  is  the  name  of  the  process 
of  maintaining  and  increasing  this?  Edu¬ 
cation.  Here  we  are  where  Socrates  put  us. 
Some  interpret  Mr.  Terman  as  holding  that 
intelligence  may  not  be  increased.  Mr. 
Bagley  will  not  have  it  so.  Intelligence 
thrives  and  grows  by  education.  It  depends 
on  what  you  mean  by  it.  The  tragedy  of 
educational  history  has  been  the  isolation 
of  the  teacher.  Few  social  or  even  psycho¬ 
logical  leaders  have  gone  into  the  schools. 
Most  teachers  have  been  innocent  of  the 
developments  of  psychology.  Democracies 
have  come  but  their  logic  has  not  penetra¬ 


ted  teaching.  Traditions  die  hard.  The 
modern  world  had  little  more  use  for  Socrates 
than  when  the  Athenians  put  him  to  death. 
Much  educational  discussion  goes  on  without 
applying  psychology.  It  seems  to  be  stuff 
to  be  studied  not  practiced.  We  study 
the  history  of  what  is  but  the  race  must 
be  taught  how  to  make  right  history.  If  the 
creation  story  is  true,  all  the  old  abuses 
stand.  If  the  evolutionary  story  is  true, 
the  old  abuses  are  no  longer  sacred.  They 
become  intolerable.  Intelligence  evolves. 
It  is  no  fixed  idea  created  once  and  for  all. 
It  is  fluid  and  growing.  The  frontiers  of 
science  are  in  the  field  of  social  studies — 
economics,  politics,  education.  Science 
demands  free  intelligence.  Democracy 
demands  free  personality.  The  actual  will 
to  be  democratic  is  not  yet  present.  Edu¬ 
cation  must  get  out  of  its  reverence  for 
tradition.  It  must  start  the  young  to  think¬ 
ing  how  to  get  rid  of  traditional  ills.  De¬ 
mocracy  is  an  attitude  of  mind.  Our 
pupils  cannot  achieve  it  merely  by  taking 
facts  out  of  the  old  treasure  houses  of  books 
and  libraries.  We  are  moulding  our  children 
to  old  forms  of  thinking,  to  a  world  that 
exists  no  longer.  The  adult  generation 
cannot  keep  its  old  private  evils,  greeds, 
shams,  follies,  and  insincerities  and  expect 
the  school,  working  amongst  these  influences, 
to  produce  a  new  generation  committed 
to  good,  to  unselfishness,  to  wisdom,  and 
to  democracy.  ’The  schools  are  the  hope 
of  democracy  if  they  discover  the  intelli¬ 
gence  latent  in  the  community  and  turn 
it  to  constructive  human  ends. 

“This  should  give  you  some  idea  of  this 
dreadfully-in-earnest  human  treatise  which 
is  a  natural  history  of  the  flood  and  ebb  of 
that  force  which  makes  for  righteousness. 
You  should  read  it.  It  expands  the  mind.” 

There  was  much  animated  discussion 
over  this  last  review  during  which  the  peace 
potion  was  simmering  merrily  filling  the 
nostrils  with  the  perfumes  of  Ormus  or  of 
Ind,  wherever  chocolate  comes  from.  The 
sandwiches  here  appeared  and  vanished. 
So  did  we  all. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’  OFFICIAL  REVIEW,  NATIONAL 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

[By  commission  of  the  Department  of  American  Public-School  Superintendents  the  Educational 
Revifit  presents  each  month  announcements  and  news  furnished  by  S.  D.  Shankland,  secretary, 
1201  i6th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.] 


Administering  the  Business  of  the  Schools. — 
Schools  are  educational  institutions.  They 
exist  because  the  American  people  are  de¬ 
termined  that  the  children  of  to-day  shall 
have  every  reasonable  facility  for  being 
useful  and  happy  citizens.  Teaching  chil¬ 
dren  is  the  primary  purpose  of  schools. 
They  are  not  business  enterprises  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  term  is  applied  to  de¬ 
partment  stores  or  street  railroads.  Never¬ 
theless,  any  institution  which  has  an  annual 
budget  of  nearly  two  billion  dollars  must 
have  important  business  aspects.  The  pub¬ 
lic  welfare  requires  that  the  best  plan  be 
sought  out  for  articulating  these  business 
activities  with  the  educational  work  of  the 
schools. 

The  National  Commission  on  Economy 
and  Efficiency  in  the  Business  Administration 
of  School  Systems. — ^The  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
at  its  meeting  in  Detroit  last  April, 
authorized  the  undertaking  of  an  im¬ 
partial  investigation  of  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  business  and  instructional  manage¬ 
ment  of  public  school  systems.  The  Com¬ 
mission  was  appointed  by  the  joint'  action 
of  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Work,  and  Dr.  Frank  W. 
Ballou,  President  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  The  original  members  were: 
Hon.  John  J.  Tigert,  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  former 
State  Superintendent  of  Education  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  designated  by  Secretary  Work  of 
the  Interior  Department;  Elliot  H.  Goodwin, 
resident  Vice-President  of  the  Chamber 


of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  and 
Ernest  Greenwood,  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  designated  by  Secretary  Hoover 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce;  Professor 
George  D.  Strayer  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  and  John  H.  Beve¬ 
ridge,  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  designated  to  represent  the 
Department  of  Superintendence.  At  its 
first  meeting  the  Commission  appointed 
Doctor  Ballou  as  a  member,  and  elected 
him  as  its  permanent  chairman.  Dr.  Strayer 
later  resigned  because  of  pressure  of  other 
duties  and  Dr.  Payson  Smith,  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  of  Massachusetts 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Two 
additional  members  are  to  be  chosen  later. 
The  Commission  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Secretary  Work  to  establish  its  headquarters 
in  the  building  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

The  inquiry  will  not  be  confined  to  city 
schools.  The  situation  in  rural  localities  is 
to  receive  consideration  also.  It  is  intended 
to  complete  the  work  in  one  year. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  that  although  the  American 
people  have  faith  in  the  public  schools,  the 
cost  has  become  so  great,  that  approval  of 
continued  rapid  expansion  along  present 
lines  is  by  no  means  unanimous.  There  is 
an  insistent  demand  for  the  adoption  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  good  business 
management  in  the  administration  of  all 
school  systems.  It  is  felt  that  while  the 
taxpayers  are  ready  and  willing  to  meet  the 
present  annual  bills  they  will  only  agree  to 
any  considerable  increase  in  those  bills  if 
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they  can  be  assured  that  the  money  is  being 
expended  wisely  and  that  the  product  is  the 
best  that  money  can  buy. 

For  these  reasons,  one  of  the  first  questions 
which  will  be  dealt  with  by  the  Commission 
will  have  to  do  with  a  comparison  of  present- 
day  methods  of  school  administration  with 
the  practices  in  vogue  in  large  industrial 
and  commercial  establishments.  By  such 
comparisons  the  Commission  hopes  to  point 
out  economies  which  might  be  effected 
without  any  depreciation  of  the  quality  of 
the  education  given.  Such  economies  would 
result  in  making  additional  funds  available 
for  the  expansion  of  the  school  plant  without 
adding  to  the  present  burden  of  the  tax¬ 
payer. 

The  annual  cost  of  public  education  has 
nearly  doubled  during  the  past  five  years, 
and  is  almost  four  times  as  great  as  it  was 
in  1915.  Much  of  this  unusual  increase  is 
accounted  for  by  the  loss  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar  and  by  the  rapid  growth  in  school 
attendance,  but  by  no  means  all  of  it. 
Some  of  it  has  certainly  been  due  to  a  grow¬ 
ing  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  public  for 
more  and  better  schools,  modern  equipment, 
greater  play  facilities,  increased  extra¬ 
curricular  activities,  better  pay  for  teachers 
in  order  to  obtain  better  teachers,  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  health  conservation  facilities, 
such  as  dental  and  medical  clinics,  and  a 
host  of  other  demands  indicating  a  very 
positive  belief  in  the  public  school  as  an 
institution  which  is  essential  to  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  the  Nation. 

The  Commission  will  give  particular 
attention  to  the  machinery  of  administering 
the  business  affairs  of  school  systems.  A 
careful  study  of  the  work  and  responsibility 
of  the  business  manager  is  to  be  made,  and 
facts  secured  with  a  view  to  determining 
what  form  of  relationship  between  his  office 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  school  system 
will  best  serve  the  cause  of  education. 

The  Summer  Meeting. — The  sixty-third 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Education 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  city  where  it 
was  organized  in  1857 — Philadelphia,  Penn¬ 


sylvania.  A  larger  attendance  than  at  any 
time  in  recent  years  is  expected  because  of 
the  Sesquicentennial  Exposition  being  held 
in  Philadelphia  this  summer.  The  opening 
of  the  Exposition  is  set  for  June  i,  and  the 
Convention  dates  are  June  27  to  July  2. 

Those  veteran  teachers  who  attended  the 
Centennial  Exposition  in  1876,  are  looking 
forward  to  attending  this  Convention  and 
the  Exposition  at  the  same  time.  They 
will  no  doubt  find  that  fifty  years  have 
brought  many  changes  to  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love.  No  better  way  exists  than 
a  World  Exposition  to  note  the  improve¬ 
ments  and  progress  of  the  age. 

Assurance  has  been  given  that  the  summer 
meeting  will  be  adequately  taken  care  of 
by  the  Philadelphia  hotels.  Mr.  Henry  D. 
Gideon,  chairman  of  the  Housing  Com¬ 
mittee,  care  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
1 2th  and  Walnut  Streets,  Philadelphia, 
will  have  charge  of  convention  housing. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  School 
Supervisory  Staff.  The  Representative  As¬ 
sembly  will  meet  throughout  the  week  in 
the  Academy  of  Music,  the  general  sessions 
will  be  held  in  an  adjacent  theater,  and 
evening  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  of  the  Sesquicentennial  International 
Exposition.  No  one  hotel  will  be  designated 
as  headquarters. 

Since  the  plans  of  the  Exposition  officers 
provide  an  unusual  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
hibit  of  educational  materials  and  activi¬ 
ties  on  a  scale  beyond  what  is  possible  for 
the  National  Education  Association  to 
undertake  in  the  usual  convention  exhibits, 
the  Association’s  officers  have  decided  to 
suspend  their  usual  exhibit.  Mr.  Joseph 
R.  Wilson,  exposition  director  of  Education 
and  Social  Economy,  is  in  charge  of  plans 
for  the  educational  exhibit. 

The  Palace  of  Education  will  be  a  world 
training  school,  in  which  teachers  from  every 
part  of  this  country  and  abroad  will  find 
the  best  methods  and  principles  of  education, 
and  the  latest  expressions  of  achievement. 
It  will  show  the  “power  of  the  school 
system  over  the  child.”  Old  methods  will 
be  dropped  and  the  exhibits  confined  to  the 
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latest  word  in  instruction  and  social  economy 
so  that  those  who  come  to  visit  the  Ex¬ 
position  will  carry  away  with  them,  to  the 
utmost  confines  of  the  world,  new  knowledge 
and  instruction,  beginning  with  the  Kinder¬ 
garten  and  ending  with  the  University. 

Education  and  Social  Economy  will  be 
found  in  the  Palace  of  Education.  The 
exhibits  will  include  motion  pictures  of 
school  life,  architecture,  school  activities, 
class  room  and  out-of-door,  exteriors  and 
interiors,  presenting  the  evolution  of  school 
buildings  during  recent  years.  Library 
and  school  extension  work  will  be  a  special 
feature. 

Models,  photographs,  and  actual  work  in 
textiles  and  shop  projects  will  be  presented. 
Connection  will  be  shown  between  Manual 
Arts  and  Industry,  Commerce,  Transporta¬ 
tion,  and  Recreation.  There  will  be  models 
of  open-air  schools  and  exhibitions  of  many 
systems  relating  to  backward  children; 
tests  and  measurements  relating  to  the 
mental  and  physical  development  of  chil¬ 
dren;  special  education  in  Arts  and  Crafts; 
modern  methods  and  systems  of  physical 
education  for  men  and  women.  The  care 
and  education  of  defective  children  will  be 
fully  covered,  taking  in  the  deaf,  the  dumb, 
the  blind,  the  feeble-minded,  the  deformed, 
and  the  tubercular  child.  Defective  eye¬ 
sight  of  school  children  will  be  illustrated; 
likewise,  defective  teeth  and  their  serious 
effect  on  the  child. 

Among  the  special  features  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  will  be  displays  by  the  various  govern¬ 
mental  departments  and  bureaus.  Individ¬ 
ual  states  and  territories  will  erect  their 
own  buildings  or  will  have  displays  in  ex¬ 
position  palaces.  New  Jersey  buildings 
will  take  the  form  of  the  famous  Hessian 
barracks  at  Trenton.  Florida’s  building, 
for  which  $500,000  has  been  raised,  will  be 
U-shaped  with  an  open  court  of  hundreds  of 
transplanted  orange  trees.  The  Society  of 
Oklahoma  Indians,  comprising  twenty-six 
tribes,  will  erect  a  building  in  which  the 
progress  of  their  race  will  be  shown. 

Those  planning  the  Exposition  assert  that 
there  will  not  be  a  mass  of  unrelated  ex- 
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hibits  confusing  to  the  spectator,  but  rather 
only  those  exhibits  which  represent  the 
height  of  achievement  in  every  branch  of 
human  endeavor. 

Several  of  the  great  exposition  buildings 
to  be  erected  on  the  1,000  acre  tract  of  the 
exposition  site  proper,  are  nearly  completed, 
including  the  Palace  of  Agriculture  and 
Dairy  Products.  An  additional  1,000  acre 
tract  within  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 
will  also  be  used  for  the  exposition. 

The  two  million  dollar  concrete  stadium 
will  accommodate  100,000  persons.  A  mod¬ 
ern  “loud  speaker”  system  will  be  installed 
for  the  athletic  events  and  the  huge  pageant, 
for  which  plans  are  now  under  way.  The 
auditorium  of  stucco,  tinted  like  the  other 
buildings  in  pastel  shades,  will  seat  20,000 
persons.  Here  the  evening  meetings  of  the 
National  Education  Association  will  be  held. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  boys  and  girls 
of  America,  Miss  Mary  McSkimmon,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
told  of  attending  the  New  Year’s  Eve  re¬ 
ception  in  old  Independence  Hall,  December 
31,  1925,  at  which  the  scenes  incident  to 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  were  reenacted.  To  quote  her  mes¬ 
sage:  “That  night,  in  Independence  Hall, 
ever  my  eyes  held  to  the  candle-lighted 
window  where,  outside  in  the  white  search¬ 
light,  a  bright  flag  fluttered  from  a  tall 
flagpole  in  the  frosty  air  filled  with  the 
music  of  the  old  songs  our  fathers  knew. 
It  was  red  and  white  and  blue,  but  strangely 
diflFerent  from  Old  Glory,  for  in  the  field 
was  the  Union  Jack  with  all  its  crosses;  the 
thirteen  red  and  white  stripes  were  there 
for  the  Colonies,  but  not  a  star,  not  a  star! 
It  was  the  flag  of  the  day  we  were  but 
colonists,  and  it  would  be  the  emblem  of 
our  dependence  on  another  nation  to-day 
but  for  the  glorious  courage  and  the  noble 
following  of  truth  as  those  patriots  at 
Philadelphia  saw  the  truth,  through  great 
searching,  and  in  whose  service  each  man 
knew  he  was  offering  his  life  with  his  vote 
for  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

“As  midnight  approached,  a  gold  hammer 
was  handed  to  Mrs.  Kendrick,  the  wife  of 
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the  Mayor,  and  with  the  hammer’s  end 
carefully  covered  with  rubber,  the  sacred 
old  bell  was  struck. — One — Nine — Two — 
Six. —  Soft  and  gentle  was  the  ringing  of 
the  sacred  old  bell,  but  I  have  heard  great 
cities  rock  with  the  music  of  bells  from 
dozens  of  towers  that  had  less  moving 
eloquence  than  the  muffled  voice  of  the 
grand  old  Liberty  Bell,  for  it  uttered  its  old 
message,  forever  fresh,  forever  new,  ‘Pro¬ 
claim  liberty  throughout  the  land  to  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof.’  ” 

The  Profession  at  Work. — ^The  Washing¬ 
ton  Convention  clearly  emphasized  the  fact 
that  public  schools  are  expected  to  shoulder 
ever  increasing  responsibilities.  Selecting 
at  random  from  the  Official  Program,  here 
are  a  few  of  the  problems  which  superin¬ 
tendents  of  schools  are  considering.  “What 
is  Education  For.?’’;  “Shall  Schools  Be 
Organized  on  the  6-3-3  Plan?’’;  “What  is 
the  Relation  of  Public  Schools  to  Religious 
Instruction?”;  “What  Should  Be  the  Re¬ 
lationship  Between  the  Kindergarten  and 


the  First  Grade?”;  “Is  the  Single  Salary 
Schedule  Desirable?”;  “How  can  the  Schools 
Assist  in  Solving  the  Problems  of  Rural 
Life?”;  “Shall  We  Teach  the  Principles  of 
Cooperative  Marketing?”;  “How  can  Such 
Agencies  as  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Cooperate 
With  the  Schools?”;  “How  Can  Expert 
Janitors  be  Secured?”;  “What  Recent 
Progress  Has  Been  Made  in  Promoting  the 
Health  of  Pupils?”;  “Have  Their  Teeth 
Been  Cleaned  and  Cared  For?”;  “How 
Educate  for  Character  and  Citizenship?”; 
“What  are  the  Next  Forward  Steps  in  the 
Scientific  Study  of  Education?”;  “Should 
Platoon  Schools  be  Further  Developed?” 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions 
which  the  Convention  considered.  Time 
limitations  prevented  the  giving  of  program 
assignments  to  more  than  a  small  fraction  of 
the  topics  which  were  recommended  to  the 
president  of  the  Department  for  considera¬ 
tion.  Truly,  the  superintendent  of  schools 
needs  to  be  not  only  an  educated  gentleman, 
but  a  prodigious  worker  and  an  u{>-to-date 
student  of  educational  trends  as  veil. 


Many  things  difficult  by  nature  are  made  easy  by  good  management. 


— Livy 


The  aim  should  be  clear  and  definite  in  the  minds  of  those  who  make  the  course;  and 


all  down  the  line. 


— Willard  Persons 


The  aim  of  all  school  effort  should  be  community  good. 


-Francis  W.  Parxer 


EASTERN  SCHOOL,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
COLORADO  SCHOOL,  Boulder,  Colorado 

Superintendents,  Principals,  Supervisors  of  Penmanship.  Commercial,  Grade  and  High 
School  Instructors  have  found  in  these  schools  during  past  years  a  delightful  and 
positive  short  cut  to  skill  in  demonstrating  and  teaching  successfully  good  ha^writing. 

Attend  one  of  these  schools  and  learn  thoroughly  physiological,  psychcdogical  and 
pedagogical  truths  about  plain  rhythmic  muscular  movement  handwriting. 

For  a  complete  prospectus  address  for  Eastern  School,  The  A.  N.  Palmer 
Company,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  for  the  Colorado  School,  The 
A.  N.  Palmer  Company,  2123  Calumet  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


”1 


/^OOD  sense  welcomes  it.  It  protects,  it  brightens,  it 
economizes.”  This  picture  and  the  preceding  one 
were  posed  by  students  of  the  Chicago  Normal  College 


/^NE  of  the  first  schools  whose  teachers 
adopted  the  professional  uniform  was  the 
Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York  City 


